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LOST REGISTER BOOKS, 


The title of this paper does not, I regret to say, 
by any means suggest an uncommon occurrence. 
By rights the registers of a parish are the charge 
and responsibility of the parish itself, or of its repre- 
sentatives and trustees, the churchwardens, but 
the actual custodian is the parson. Now, among 
so many changes of officers, it is not surprising 
that the parochial volumes have often been, 
through carelessness and ignorance, separated and 
taken away from their proper place—namely, the 
parish chest—and when once removed 
identity is not recognized, and, the old writing 
being difficult and undecipherable, they are liable 
to be thrown away as useless, eventually becoming 
illegible, and consequently worthless. But, al- 
though lost, it is possible, within certain limits, to 
replace at least a part of the entries, should this 
be required, for by Act of Parliament passed 
October 25, 1597, among other wise regulations 
for the preservation and security of registration, 
the clergy were commanded to send yearly, within 
a month after Easter, a true copy of all entries, to 
be preserved among the episcopal archives of the 
diocese, 

Had this regulation been fully carried out, falsi- 
fication and omission among the entries would 
have been impossible; but, alas! many causes 


their | 


tended to nullify the advantages of this Act of 
Parliament; and, besides, in some dioceses the 
documents have been more carelessly treated than 
in the parishes themselves. Some time ago I re- 
quired some entries from the Erith and Crayford 
registers, but application to Rochester only elicited 
a reply to the effect that none was forthcoming. 
The Salisbury registration appears to have been 
fairly well carried out, and, thanks to it, I have 
been able to obtain some older entries pertaining 
to our parish. In ‘Rowe More’s Queries,’ a book 
which was compiled about 1820-3, out of a 
number of questions addressed to the individual 
clergyman of each parish, I extracted the fol- 
lowing quaint fact. That in 1666 Edward Pilgrim, 
of Sulhamstead Banister, and his wife were ex- 
communicated, and that his two children, born 
nine and ten years previously, had not been 
baptized, although their births had been entered 
in the register. We are not told what was the 
cause of this severe sentence being passed, but the 
date gives us the clue, for at that time the feud 
between Catholic and Protestant was at its height, 
and no doubt the Pilgrims, who had connexions 
in the neighbouring parish of Ufton, were educated 
and brought up according to the tenets of the 
|Romish Church, and worshipped in the old 
| chapel of Ufton Court. In an interleaved copy 
| of Lysons’s ‘ Berkshire,’ to be seen in the Reading 
| Free Library, I found the following :— 

“ Extracted from the Parish Register of Sulhamstead 
Banister : 

“The agreement of a marriage between Robert 
Woolley of Burghfield in co. Berks, yeoman, and Anne 
Cowdry of Sulhamstead Banister, widdow, was published 
6th day of August and 13th August and 20th day of August, 
1654, and were declared to be husband and wife by me 
Peter Burningham one of the Justices of the Peace for 
the County of Berks 22 August 1654.” 

Two other agreements somewhat similar follow, 
and below is written, ‘‘ Not married by me or any 
other minister.” (Signed) ‘‘ James Fayrer, rector.” 

Now by these two extracts I learnt that a 
register book existed prior to 1820; but now the 
earliest parochial register for Sulhamstead Banis- 
| ter dates only from 1660, On application to the 
registrar of the diocese I obtained, upon payment, 
a transcript of a part of the lost register book, 
namely, entries from 1607 to 1638, so that the 
entries are still missing for a period of nearly thirty 
years which were existing in the lost book, but which 
are not to be found at the diocesan registry ; nor do I 
believe the diocesan transcripts to be complete, for 
there are few if any entries of marriages extending 
over considerable periods, and although in a 
small parish marriages are few and far between, 
the fact of no entries at all points rather to a 
carelessness of registration than that none took 
place. There exist early transcripts of most of 
the Berkshire parishes; those of Sulham com- 
mence in 1607, and Tidmarsh 1613, Strat- 
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field Mortimer 1613. It is, of course, possible to 
personally inspect and transcribe them, but the 
office hours at the diocesan registry are short, 
namely from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on week days, and 
10 a.M. to 2 p.m. on Saturdays, the lowest fee 
being 6s. 8d., rising according to the time occu- 
pied. A day’s previous notice must be given; 
therefore, unless staying in the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, it is wiser to request transcripts to be 
made by the diocesan lawyers, for without expe- 
rience in deciphering old handwritings mistakes 
are apt to arise, which in copying registers, either 
for parochial or genealogical work, may cause the 
utmost perplexity and confusion. I have written 
this paper with a view to pointing out to those 
ep in genealogical work a far easier and 
simpler method of obtaining extracts from re- 
gisters than by application to clergymen, who fre- 
quently are unable to give information, either from 
loss of the early register books or from not being 
able to read the writing ; and, not being interested, 
maybe, in such-like researches, too often throw 
aside an application of this nature till they have 
“time to answer it,’ by which means it is usually 
soon —_— among the press of parochial every- 


day wor 

Besespesene Blue-books exist on almost every 
subject, but no record is to be found of what dio- 
cesan transcripts do exist; and among the numerous 
publications yearly undertaken it seems a pity no 
one turns his attention to this branch of the sub- 
ject, for archzology has become of late years most 
fashionable, and parish histories are daily issuing 
from the press. All manuscripts are especially 
liable to destruction and loss, and the parochial 
registration of the last 353 years gives a history of 
the masses of the people of past generations, for- 
gotten in many instances even by their descendants. 

Eva ExizasetH THoyrts, 





PLACE-NAMES, 

You have admitted several lists of place-names 
of late, and it has occurred to me that it might be 
interesting to have a complete list of the names of 
this parish, so far as I have been able to learn them, 
whether from the Tithe Commutation Deed or 
from deeds in my possession, and I have there- 
fore copied them from a précis which I long ago 
made of those documents, omitting such names as 
** Six Acres,” which are rather descriptive than 
nominative. Many of those existing in my list 
might for the same reason be excluded. I add 
also some few names which I have culled from 
deeds relating to the adjoining parishes of Elstree, 
Edgware, Little Stanmore, Bushey, and St. Ste- 
phens. 


Place-names in Aldenham, co, Herts, 
Brookfield 
Abbot’s Mead 
Doctors 


Scrubbits (wood) 
Bury Hill 
Gill’s Hill Meadow 





Mary Mead 
Merry Mead 
Berry's Field 
Bush Field 
Artichoke Field 
Green Dragon Meadow 
Charlton's Field 
Maple Field 
Boreham Wood Field 
Tile Croft 
Teasdale Mead 
Goldings 
Settlers 
Honeysuckle 
Long Haydens 
Hilly Field 
Tyke’s Water Meadow 
Shoulder of Mutton Piece 
Pigeon Close 
Upper Pebble Close 
Great Pebble Wood Mead 
Boweell 
Ovens 
Motherstone Dell 
Dowles Field and Wood 
Fore Field 
Ashey Mead 
Chamber Hills 
Upper Marshall Heath 
Harmans 
Longlands 
Wigbournes 
Piersons 

tris 
Loomes Lane Field 
Stocking Dell Grove 
Chipperfield Lane 
Watershipps 

kers 

Runsett Mead 
Watts Mead 
Crooked Mead 
Hogg Lane 
Pegmire Lane 
Stoney Field 
Rush Mead 
Patchett’s Green 
Batler’s Green 
Millfield 
Le Bourne 
Great Medburn 
Shipcotts 
Doles 
Hickfield 
Brierbills 
Knottfield 
Broomfield 
Triangle 
Peetly Hill 
Fray Mead 
Strangenerme 
Strangelands 
Caldecott Hill, otherwise 

Curicot Hill 
Burness Farm 
Slakes 
Slade’s Farm 
Great Frith 
Little Frith 
Chalkpit Dell 
Hills and Bugbyes 
Oldfield 





Quindells 

Great Nats 
Little Nats 
Great Clay Hills 
Breaches 

Little Clay Hilis 
Sand Pield 
Bounds 

Broad Sawyers 
Moses Dell 
Osbands 


Bastens 

Little Tylers 

Great Tylers 

Up and Down (or Upper 
Down) Hedges 

Hither Bacon Oaks 

Lower Down Hedges 

Further Bacon Oaks 

Dee Common Field 

Hyde Common 

Dell Field 

Worth Lands 

Molands 

Lower Mills 

Upper Mills 

Sawyer’s Lane Meadow 

Chapels Field 

Medburn Grounds 

Dovehouse Field 

Cony Burrows, alias Cony- 
gree 

Chizells 

Ward's Lane Meadow 

Rose Mead 

Burley Mead 

Boyden’s Hill Meadow 

Slipe 

Axtells 

Cox’s Mead 

Matthews Pond Field 

First Castle Field 

Great Castle Field 

Little Castle Field 

Little Leys 

Great Leys 

Harm’s Hall Meadow 

Penscroft Field 

Hogcroft 

Great Goldens 

Bramble Hill 

Fosters 

Wall Hall 

Organ Hall 

Berry (or Bury) Grove 

Furzefield 

Compasses 

Great Grove Field 

Bingham’s Knoll 

Priest Heath 

Anchor Pond Field 

Lechmore Heath 

Otter’s Pool 
ippocrates 

Rabletts 

Ryland Gate Field 

Theobald Street, or Tybalt 
or Titburst Street 

Manor of Pen’s Place 

Manor of Titburst and Ken- 


dalls 
Piggot’s (or Pykot’s) Manor 
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Longslip Boyden’s Hill 

Bush Close Parker's Mead 
Berrys, or Barnes Wrench Meadow 
Hillslowes Burnt House Field 
Urris Miles Field 

Mabbs Great Gingerbread 


Little Gingerbread 
Hashfield, or Nashfield Great Hatch Field 
Little Woodlands Little Hatch Field 
Fewsters Nine Ends 

Little Longlands Little Tomkins 
Great Woodlands Crabtree Field 
Hungerlands Blue House Field 
Great Wicks High Cross 

Little Wicks Kemp Row 


Middle Pearsons 


Little Down Jenny's Orchard 

Great Down Great Coblers 

Broadfield Little Coblers 

Hedge Grove Field Becup Field 

Dell Field Chesterfield 

Little Dell Field Upper and Lower Little 
Gravel Pit Field Heath 

How Field Darlings 

Slow Field Great Heath 


Woodside Field 
Darkhouse Field 

Trolley (or Holley) Mead 
Horse Leach 


Home Pightle 
Great Drapers 
Little Drapers 
Sheephouse Meadow 


Dellrow Hill Meadow Kemp Field 
Dellrow Field Kemp Row 
Hill Field Oakridges 


Great Hilly Mead 
Little Hilly Mead 


Dagger Lane 
Bride Street, or Bright 


Summerhouse Mead Street 
Crosspath Illock 
Butts Wartree Mead 


Munk’s Mead 
Barham (or Boreham) Park 
Scotch Corner 


Little Simsons 
Bailey Meadow 
Darkings, or Darlings 


Great Hows 
Great Folly 
Little Folly 


Great Dagger Field 
Little Dagger Mead 
Bingles 





Starveacre Runsards, or Runsett 
Heath Field Grubb’s Lane 
Porters Ward's Lane 


Cross Croft Frith Grove 
Cross Field Bowyers 

Folly Meadow Daggers Mead 
Bread Croft Short Slips 
Malt Lane Field Milk Mead 
Radlett Field Layfield 


Radlett Meadow Roundbuszh 
River Meadow Wypers Mead 
Hogwaters Witch Dell 


Cobden (otherwise Copden Longshot Field 
and Copthorn) Hill Field Tile House Farm 
lit Field Sparkesacres 


A few Place-names in Elstrez, co. Herts. 


Goodmans Glass Acre or Bottom Field 

Brickhill Great Gannocks 

Allam Elms Mead Long Field, or Glaze Acres 

Allam Lane Comans, or Commons 

Hook Mead Cockmans, or Chapmans 

Hill Slowes Ovens 

Artichoke (or Pond) Field Great and Little Bricketts 
In Hendon. 

Golder’s Green Bigbagge 


And in Little Stanmore, or Whitchurch, or in Edgware. 


Marifield Blakelands 
Chalkeroft Brockley Hill 
Greenstone The Fortune 





Pennywell Downefield, or Dowsefield 
Holman Grove The Meare 
Bartholomew ‘drove Lower Stones 


Terretts Upper Marions 


Sharpescrofte Brockhill Cross 
Netherhooke Leper’s Field 
Potter’s Meade Riffefield 
Hook Meade Horseblockfield 
Some Place-names in St, Stephen's Parish, St. Albans, 
co. Herts. 
Hamfield Upper Shrawleys 
Barnesland Great Namans 
Newmans Land Upper and Lower Tippen- 
Kitsowe Spring dells 
Albury Mead Bellemys 
Clancroft Lycroft Wood 
Waterdell Bartlett’s Wood 
Aldeng Charter’s Broadfield] 
Lanes Chiswell Green 
Hobbe’s Grove Rowlands 
Le Frith Cockmans 
Nether Wild Coxshotts 
Smug Oak Grimedells 
Ninninga Borne Meadows 
Crossfield Flaxmoores 
Deanfield Doxe 
Great and Little Wells Twitchell Field 
Meadcroft Gronwell Field 
Slowmans Ordelis 
Babbs Little Pightle by the Mead 


Lower Hide Field 
Stephen's Hill 
Hither Forefield 


Great Babbs 
Middle Babbs 
Babbs next the Lane 


Broomfield Further Forefield 
Wellcroft Hither Smuggs 
Close called Closc-before- Further Smuggs 
the-door Broomfield 
Owells Pease Croft 


Hill Hide 
Lower Hi’e Field 
Burston Manor 
Bushey Parish. 
Merry Hill 
Great Oatage 
Little Picketts 
Osborne Grove 


Lyon Mead 
Darnley Hall Mead 
Great Starvecroft 


Walkfield 

Shortwalks (eighty acres) 
Aldenham Hatch 
Thieves’ Hole 


Duckfield Slakdeacons 
Markells Etterages, or Erledges 
Hartsbourne Great and Little Wicks 


Henry H. Gress, 
Aldenham House, near Elstree, Herts. 





Dr. Suitn’s ‘ Brste Dicrionary.’—If a new 
edition of this valuable work of reference is in 
contemplation, may a hope be expressed that 
notice will be taken of the subject of Hebrew 
emblems? So far as I know, this subject seems 
ignored by Biblical dictionaries, &c., yet it is 
both interesting and important, and the force of 
numerous passages is lost by ignoring the emblems 
therein mentioned. Take as an example of neg- 
lected Hebrew emblems the signs of the zodiac 
and the decans accompanying them. The zodiac 
pervades the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. It 
is intimately connected with the history, religion, 
rites, and sacred vessels of the Hebrews, and yet 
the subject is not even entered on in such large 
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works as Kitto, Smith, Calmet, Jahn, Fairbairne, 
Cassell, &c. The most we get is a brief wordy dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Mazzaroth (Job xxxviii. 
32, and 2 Kings xxiii. 5), without any attempt 
to connect it with, or apply it to, Hebrew institu- 
tions. A brief reference to some of the Biblical 
zodiacal connexions will, I think, show that it is 
a subject that should be treated of in so learned 
and useful a work as Dr. W. Smith’s undoubtedly 
is, and at the same time excuse the presumption 
of such a suggestion. The zodiac was seen by 
Joseph in his inspired dream, Gen. xxxvii. 
(Clarke, ‘ Commentary,’ i. 229). Jacob referred to 
the signs in blessing the patriarchs, Genesis xlix. 
(Vallancy, ‘ Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis,’ VI. 
ii. 343). Moses made use of them in blessing the 
tribes, Deut. xxxiii. (Hales, ‘ Analysis of Scripture 
Chronology,’ ii. 165). John has a vision in which 
the Church is seen crowned with them, Revela- 
tion xii. The signs were borne on the banners of 
the tribes, Numbers ii. and xxiv. (Josephus, 
*Chaldee Paraphrase, Targums’). The various 
types used in the Levitical ceremonies were actu- 
ally taken from the constellations (Rolleston, 
*Mazzaroth,’ ii, 49). The sacred vessels even 
were similarly mysteriously connected. The signs 
were engraven on the twelve stones of the Pec- 
toral, according to ancient authorities (Wilson, 
‘ Lights and Shadows,’ p. 215), and Josephus 
refers the stones to the signs (‘ Antiquities,’ III. 
vii. 7). The circle of twelve signs appeared 
gloriously embroidered on the splendid Temple 
vail (Josephus, p. 578). When examining the 
lamp-stand on Titus’s Arch, Rome, I was led to 
consider that the twelve signs bad been sculptured 
on the twelve panels of the stand, and further 
examination of photographs, &c., has tended to 
confirm this. See large photographs, Fairbairne, 
‘Bible Dictionary,’ i. 263, and ‘Calmet,’ by 
Taylor, v.; also Reland, ‘De Spolia Templi,’ 
from which it seems that the designs, from decay 
or carelessness, have been misunderstood. Jose- 
phus expressly says the seven lamps had a re- 
ference to the seven planets (Milner’s ed., p. 73). 
Josephus further intimates that the twelve loaves 
on the sacred table had a mystic reference to 
the twelve signs (‘ Wars,” p. 578). Numerous 
references to individual signs appear all through 
the Bible. The zodiac is only an instance (though 
a composite one) of Hebrew emblems. But many 
others, equally interesting, equally connected 
with the Hebrews, and equally ignored, could 
be mentioned. For instance, the deeply mys- 
terious Cidaris (Zornlin, ‘Urim and Thum- 
mim’); the equally ancient and modern 
Trident, 1 Samuel ii. 13 (Waddilove, ‘Lamp in 
the Wilderness’), cum multis aliis, The whole 
subject ancient, deeply interesting, and recondite 
as it is, has been strangely and persistently 
neglected—this of Hebrew emblems. The very 





cherubim had faces taken from the constellations 
(Ezekiel i. 10) Leo, Taurus, Aquarius, Aquila. 
A. B. G 


Epwarp III. anp Jonn or Exrraam.—The 
narrative of some chroniclers to the effect that 
Prince John of Eltham was stabbed by his brother, 
King Edward, before the high altar of St. John’s 
Church at Perth, in a fury of righteous indigna- 
tion, because the earl burnt a church in which 
women and children had taken refuge, has never 
been either proved or disproved, though the high 
authority of Mr. Stapleton is given on the affirma- 
tive side. The Wardrobe Rolls furnish a few 
interesting notes bearing on this point, which at 
any rate show that the prince did not die in that 
church from a blow of his brother’s dagger, since 
the king was not at Perth, nor near it, on the day 
of death. The names of Scottish towns so 
anciently spelt will probably have an interest for 
your Northern correspondents. 

The first Roll I shall quote is one of those 
Hospitium Accounts which name the place where 
the king was each day in the margin. His 
journeys may thus be traced as follows :— 

“ May 23 [1336], Woodstock. 

“June 4, Toucester; 5, Northampton; 6, Leicester; 
7, Allerton; 8, Pontefract; 9, Topcliue; 10, Durham; 
11, Newcastle on Tyne; 13, Morpath; 14, Wolloure; 
15, Kelshou; 16, Neubotle; 17, Linlisco; 18, Gasge- 
wod; 19, Villa Sancti Johannis de Perth ; 24, Atlight; 
25, Kirkerith ; 26, Brennand ; 27, Perth. 

“July 2, the Lady Queen held the King’s hall at 
Northampton; and there ate with her the ordinary 
Council then held, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 7 
Bishops, 8 barons and bannerets, and 28 knights, with 
others gathered to go with the enid Queen to Scotland, 
12, Aughtreganen ; 13, Blare; 14, Fighagh ; 15, Dothe- 
leie in Glencarny; 16, Abbertaff; 17, Kinelos; 18, 
Elgin in Morrik; 19, Cunan; 20, ffiny ; 21, Aberden; 
23, Morthelaie; 24, Moreton Katerine ; 25, Breghan; 
26, fforfare; 27, Coupre in Anegos; 28, Perth. The 
wages of the sumptermen going with the Earl of Corn- 
wal!, 59s. 6d. 

“ August 5, 7, Perth ; [id. to Sept. 4th }. 

“September 4, Clinclony ; 5, Skam’kinel ; 7, Striue- 
lin; 14, Berwick; 16, Belford; 17, Newcastle; 18, 
Aukeland ; 19, Darlington; 20, Knaresborough ; 21, 
Blida; 22, the Council at Nottingham. Carts, horses, 
etc., sent to Nottingham and Lonecastr’ for the war in 
Scotland ; 23, Nottingham ; 30, Leicester, 

“October 1, Coventry; 2, Blida; 3, York ; 4, North 
Allerton ; 5, Durham; 6, Newcastle. This day came 
the King to Newcastle, and had with him at meat and 
all [other] costs, the Lady Queen and several of her 
suite. 14, Hextildesham ; 15, Therlwal; 16, Castelton; 
17, Howik ; 18, Poebles ; 19, Carnewith ; 20, Stonhous; 
21, Botheuill, 

** November 2, Striuelin ; 4, Botheuill. Eight horses 
sent to Striuelin and Edenburgh from Botheuill; for 
victuals thus sent for the war, 6/. 4s. 2d. 

“ December 5, Brounleghs ; 6, Simondeston; 7, Stub- 
howe ; 8, Stowe in Twedale; 9, Carnale; 10, Berwick; 
15, Alnewik ; 16, Newcastle.’—Wardrobe Account, 10 
Edw, III. 61/12, 9. R 


The king was now on his journey to London, 
where he arrived January 8th. From this Roll we 
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see plainly that on the 13th of September he was | “day,” or “ bring forth.” Concordances generally 
not at Perth, but on his way from Stirling to Ber-| are only half carried out. Mr. Cleaveland’s to 
wick, and that he reached Berwick on the 14th. | Milton, published by Sampson Low, wants re- 
For the remaining entries we turn to another | doing. Under the heading of “ Cause ” alone there 
account :— are fifty-five references merely giving the book and 

“ October 4 [1337]. The King’s oblation at mass, on | line in which the word occurs. Had the line been 
the anniversary of the Earl of Cornwail, at Woodstock, in | given the seeker could have found his passage in 
a i See ene 900 13th, ape gg an instant; now, unless he knows some other 

296 followin u yA oor men , ; ; Hy ‘ ” ‘ 

King’s presence at 1 codstook, for the soul of John, Earl words in connexion with “ cause,” he must give the 
of Cornwall, in consequence of an apparition which bunt up. It would occupy more than an hour to 
appeared to the King in the preceding night, 14d. each, refer to fifty-five passages. I do not for one 
5us.”—Wardrobe Account, 11-12 Edw. III, 61/17,Q. R. | moment imagine the fault to lie with Mr. Cleave- 

If, therefore, the details of the tradition are | land, but with his publisher. It is the tradesman 
essential to its truth, it seems to me that Edward has stepped in here to mar the whole work: 
Ill. must be acquitted of the murder of his . Could not undertake the risk of such a mass of 
brother ; yet there appears from the last entry to | type, sit; it would never show a return for the out- 
be some reason for suspecting a cause for the | lay. Thus enterprises of great pith and moment 
king’s evident uneasiness as to his brother's | ------turn awry, and spoil the whole concordance. 


eternal safety. HERMENTRUDE. Selbemeten O. A. Warp. 


Burning Deap Bopiss.—In St. George’s 
burial-ground, in the Uxbridge Road, is a monu- Taree Oxp St. Axprews Betts.—In the first 


decade of this century the heritors of this parish 
ment erected to the memory of Honoretta Pratt - at A pwr 
who ordered that her edie shout be burnt. It | ad the magistrates of this city thought fit in their 
stands near the back of the chapel. On it are combined wisdom to dispose of three bells which 
four columns supporting a canopy, under which is had long hung in the steeple of the town church, 
an urn with snakes twined round it. The inccrip- | *!though from the minute-book of the heritors 
tion on the southern face has nearly all perished. and also from the inscriptions on two of the new 
As it is it reads :— bells it appears that one of the old ones was dated 
H Pratt 1095 and another 1108. The inscription on the 
ones oneness See smallest of the three new bells, which measures 


cosnnd ourable John Prat...... — @ : 2 
aaa | serine of Ireland 33 in. in extreme diameter, and 32in. in extreme 
sented September 1709 height, is :— 
and a few disconnected words, The northern side| “Tintinnabulum cujus loco hoe A.p. 1809 effictum st 
has the following :— . he habuit inscripta—Qualibet aurora populum voco voce 


To 
“This worthy woman believing that the Vapours —— = Themes Messe 5 Sen of Lenten 


arising from graves in the church yards of populous 
Citys must prove hurtful to the inhabitants and resolving | Of course “loco hoe” should be loco hoc and 
p ee . futare times - er 90 che ene ohite on **st hee” should be est hec. As these words 
arity and benevolence which distinguished her thro ; i i ipti 
life ordered that her body should be beret in hope that — ay one = wy ee as 
others would follow the example, a thing too hastily recorded in the minute-book, the mistakes have 
censured by those who did not inquire the motive.” probably been perpetrated by the bell-founders. 
The minute-book furnishes the following additional 


sible to tell whether the vacant space below the information about the predecessor of this bell :— 
“ Most part of the inecription on the old tenor bell 


reo — anything or not. It may bave| was not legible. It consisted of two rows of monkish 
sesereee the fact that her order was or was not | rhyme quite round the upper part of it, Some verses 
carried out. The date 1709 probably refers to wereas fv llow,‘ Qualibet aurora populum voco voce sonora,’ 
her birth, as the graveyard came into use only in} and afterwards ‘Gabriel hanc odam cecinitque tempore 
or about 1764. quodam,’ The hymn was illegible. Another line was— 
I have never seen comparatively modern grave- | ‘Virginis Puella vocos ergo Maria Novella.’ The date was 
stones in such a state of decay as are many in this | gana gine tenement 
ground. The stone generally used appears to have | The ‘‘ x” after the date has evidently been in- 
been about as bad as it could be. tended to mark the end of the line or inscription. 
Ropert Prerporst. | Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply or suggest 
| any of the lines which were then illegible? Should 
. |“ Virginis Puella vocos” not rather be “ Virgines 
_“Wuat a DAY MAY BRING ForTH.”—This is| Puellas voco” ? 
given by Beloe as a Scripture phrase. “Who}| The inscription on one of the larger bells, each 
knows what a day may brirg forth?” Cruden’s | of which measures 37 in. in extreme diameter, and 
Concordance’ does not give it ynder “knows,” 33in. in extreme height, is :— 


The stone is so weather-worn that it is impos- 








St, Austin’s, Warrington, 
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“Tintinnabulum cujus loco hoc 4.p. 1809 effictum est 
hec habuit inscripta David Learmounth preepositus cur- 
tatis Sancte Andrew me fecit pere in honoré S® Trini- 
tatis—Ann. Millesimo Centesimo Octavo Thomas Mears 
& Son of London Fecit.” 

It will be observed that there are two gross errors 
in this inscription, “curtatis” for civitatis and 
** pere” for fiert. In this case the heritors’ clerk 
is primarily responsible for these blunders, as they 
occur twice in the minate-book, viz., in the copy 
there given of the inscription on the old bell, and 
also in that to be put on the new one. The late 
Dr. Charles Rogers, of Grampian Club fame, in his 
* History of St. Andrews,’ 1849, p. 98, says that 
Learmonth’s bell was sold because it was believed 
to be “rent and useless”; and further affirms that 
it 

* was taken to London, and suspended in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, where it still hange, much admired for its fine 
intonaticn.” 

I should like very much to know whether this bell 
is really in St. Paul’s ; and, if so, to get a correct 
copy of the inscription, as there must be some- 
thing seriously wrong in the copy preserved in the 
heritors’ minute-book and also in that on the new 
bell. There could be no provost of the city of 
St. Andrews in 1108, as it was first constituted a 
burgh by Bishop Robert, who was elected to the 
see in 1123-4, and who, with the permission of 
King David, brought Maynard, a Fleming, from 
Berwick as the first provost. David Learmonth 
was provost not in the early part of the twelfth 
century, but in the corresponding part of the six- 
teenth. The date on the bell, 1108, may possibly 
refer not to the period of Learmonth’s provostship, 
but to the original foundation of the church of the 
Holy Trinity by Bishop Turgot. There is no say- 
ing how often the old bell had been recast, nor 
how many errors in its inscription were originated 
or perpetuated in consequence ; but if the one sent 
away in 1807 is in St. Paul’s a careful reading of 
its inscription might dispel at least part of the 
mystery. 

The inecription on the third old bell has not 
been preserved in the minute-book, and the new 
bell itself only bears the names of the dignitaries 
of the city in 1807, and the name of the firm who 
made it, *‘ T. Mears & Son of London.” 

It is possible that none of the three old bells 
sold to Messrs. Mears for old metal was melted 
down, and some one may be able to tell where 
they now are, and give a description of them. 

D, Hay Fiemine. 

St. Andrews. 


Denuam or West Saretps.—In an article on the 
Scotch family of Denham or Denholme which ap- 
ed in Northern Notes and Queries (vol. v. p. 83) 

it is stated that there is no authority for the baro- 
netcy said to have been conferred on Sir William 
Denham, of West Shields, or for the assumption 


of the title by Sir Robert Baillie or Denham and 
Sir William Lockhart or Denham, his nephews, 
The baronetcy, it is true, does not appear ia 
Milnes’s list of Scotch baronets prefixed to the 
1880 and 1882 editions of Foster's ‘ Baronetage,’ 
nor in Solly’s ‘ Titles of Honour,’ nor in Burke’s 
‘Extinct Baronetage,’ nor in the list of Scotch 
baronets given at p. 44, vol. v. of Betham’s 
* Baronetage.’ But the Great Seal Register con- 
tains an entry of the baronetcy having been con- 
ferred on Sir William Denham, January 31, 1693, 
with remainder to his heirs and assigns, and this 
remainder seems to justify the assumption of the 
title by Baillie and Lockhart. 

Mr. Stodart (‘Scottish Arms,’ vol. ii. p. 336) 
says the baronetcy “ probably became extinct on 
the death of Sir William Lockbart-Denham in 
1776.” Siema. 


Saimeon Harpicoitr.—A Manchester man may 
naturally take an interest in an early cotton mer- 
chant. Bishop Wordsworth, in his new book, the 
‘Hely Communion’ (pp. 65-67, 195), in discuss- 
ing the Jewish prayer against heretics, quotes from 
the Talmud of Babylon the statement that 
“Shimeon the cotton merchant (Happigoli) arranged 
in order the eighteen benedictions before Rabban 
Gamaliel in Jabneh. Rabban Gamaliel then said to the 
wise men :—‘ Is there no man here who is able to com- 
pose & prayer against the minim?’ Then arose Samuel 
the Litt'e and composed it. In the following year he 
had forgotten it, The Sanhedrim, curtailed of some of 
its power, had migrated from Jerusalem forty years 
before the destruction of the Holy City, and, passing 
from place to place, had settled at Jabneh, Javne, or 
Jamnia, which is said to be between Ascalon and Joppa. 
According to Jewish tradition Samuel the Little was 
a disciple of Gamaliel the Elder, and died before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Another theory is that it is 
Gamalie! the grandson who is intended. An ingenious 
effort has been made to identify Samuel Haccaton with 
Paul the Apostle.” 

I have quoted from Bishop Wordsworth, as most 
readily accessible, but the whole of the treatise 
‘Berachoth’ has been translated by Chiarini, who 
also mentions the editorial labour of Simeon le 
Marchand de Coton (t. ii. p. 93). Is anything 
more known of him? Wi:tiam E. A. Axon. 

47, Derby Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


Joan Batss (1741-1799), Musiciay.—He was 
admitted to Manchester School, January 15, 1755, 
as the son of Henry Bates, innkeeper and parish 
clerk of Halifax, Yorkshire (‘ Admission Register 
of the Manchester School,’ vol. i. p. 58, Chetham 
Soc., vol. Ixix, 1866). His elder brother, Henry 
Bates, entered Manchester School August 11, 1753; 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1755, B.A. 1759, founda- 
tion fellow 1761, M.A. 1762, D.D. 1782; rector 
and vicar of Freckenbam, co, Suffolk, 1773 ; died 
January 31, 1816, in his eightieth year, and was 
buried in the chancel of Freckenham Church, where 
is a marble monument to his memory. It may be 
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added that both brothers had previously been edu- 
cated in the grammar school of Halifax. This note 
will add to the interest of the account of Joah 
Bates appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. iii. 
p. 397. Dawsiet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Coorer.—1. I shall be glad of any facts or 
suggestions as to the meaning of this substantive 
in the following passages, on which I have as yet 
no light :— 

1817, T. L. Peacock, ‘ Melincourt,’ ii. 80: “ Give mea 
roaring fire, and a six bottle cooper of claret.” 

1829, W. H. Maxwell, ‘Stories of Waterloo: Frank 
Kennedy,’ in ‘ Casket of Lit.,’ iv. 74: “He and the 
ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period.” ‘Captain Blake,’ ii. 1: 
“ Carrying off diurnally his half-cooper of port.” 

1876, Jas. Grant, ‘One of the Six Hundred,’ lii. 436: 
“ nao cooper of old port Davie Binns sball set 
abroach, 

Cf. the following, from Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Ab- 
sentee’’ (1809-12), ch, ix. :— 

“He darted into the public-house, reappearing in a 
ome See with a copper of ale and a horn in his 
land, 

Is this the same thing ? 

2. Also, I should like information as to the 
following :— 

1840, Marryat, ‘ Poor Jack,’ xviii, (ed. six), 57: 
* We've the Coopers and Bumboat-men.” 

A note on an old slip says, ‘‘ Cooper, a river-thief 
on the Thames,” but no authority is given. Does 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ happen to know it ? 

3. Finally, can any one furnish evidence to 
show that coop is, or has ever been, anywhere used 
in English in the alleged sense, “ cask, barrel,” 
which stands in dictionaries from Johnson down 
to the American ‘ Century,’ which explains it cir- 
cumstantially as “ A cask; a barrel, keg, tub, pail, 
or other vessel formed of staves and hoops, for 
containing liquids”? From the minuteness of this 
account one might suppose that coop is actually 
the general name in the United States for anything 
in the shape of cooper’s work. But several 
Americans whom I have asked utterly disclaim 
this, and say, ‘‘ Our people know nothing of coop, 
a cask; it must be English.” As I can find no 
trace of it outside dictionaries, and no authority 
for it in dictionaries, 1am ata loss. I should be 
sorry to have to conclude that it is another bogus 
word, concocted, perhaps, in order to afford an 
“etymology” for cooper, by some guesser at the 
history of this word, as “one that makes coops or 
barrels”; and I hope some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 





may be able to bring forward coop=cask, barrel, 
from some literary or dialectal source. Dictionary 
statements, unfurnished with quotation or verifiable 
reference, are, of course, not evidence, their veracity 
being, in this case, on its trial. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Corrvrtion.—I am perfectly familiar (some- 
how) with the use of this word in the sense of 
anger, indignation, and the like: “To rouse one’s 
corruption’ =to stir the bile ; and I fully believe 
that I have known it not from books, but as a 
spoken word. But I do not seem to have heard 
it for very many years ; and I cannot recall where, 
or among what persons, it may have been em- 
ployed—e. g., whether as a school word. Can any 
one supply hints—whether it is still in use; how 
it came to be so applied (for this is by no means 
obvious); any literary examples? It seems to be 
known across the water, for Emerson says, in one 
of his essays, that if a man have risen out of sorts 
on a fair morning, he had better keep his ill- 
humour to himself, and not mar the day’s beauty 
by “corruption and groaning.” I find no notice 
of it in the principal dictionaries, I shall be 
grateful for direct replies. C. B. Movyt. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford, 


BaRREL-ORGANS AND ORGAN-GRINDERS,—A 
friend (foreigner), who has searched though the 
Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ in vain, and believes that 
this subject has never been discussed there, would 
be very glad of any information relating to it ; 
early mention of the advent of foreign itinerant 
musicians, laws and restrictions against them, &e. 
Answers direct, to save time, will be much appre- 
ciated. R. H, Busx. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Exercve.—Can any example of this word be 
found, either in English, French, or Latin (exer- 
gum), earlier than 1697? It would seem to bea 
French attempt to translate hors d’cewvre into a 
quasi-Greek form; but Littré’s earliest quotation 
is dated 1756, while Evelyn already uses exerge 
in 1697. I should like, if possible, to ascertain 
who invented the word, and to quote the author’s 
own statement with regard to its etymology and 
meaning. Henry Brab ey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8. W. 


Tue Masnam Baronetcy.— When did Samuel, 
first Lord Masham, succeed as the fifth baronet ? 
His father, Sir Francis Masham, the third baronet, 
died either in February or March, 1722/3, and 
was succeeded, according to Burke, by a grandson 


named Francis, who died without issue. 
G. F. R. B. 


Astcatt, Lapy Masnam.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover the following particulars about Lady Masham, 
viz,:—(1.) The date of her birth. (2.) The date of 
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her first Court appointment. The name of “ Mrs. 
Hill” appears for the first time among the list of 


Bedchamber Women in Chamberlayne’s ‘ Angliz | 


Notitia’ for 1704; but a Mrs. Ann Hill figures in 
Chamberlayne for 1700 as the “ Mother of the 
Maids” in Princess Anne’s household. (3.) The 
exact date of her marrisge with Samuel Masham. 
We all know that it was in the summer of 1707. 
(4.) Whether her correspondence, none of which 
can be found in the British Museum, has been 
preserved. (5.) Whether there is any portrait of 
her in existence. She appears to have promised 
Swift to sit for him (Swift’s ‘ Works,’ iii. 175). 
(6.) The Christian name and the date of the death 
of her elder brother, who obtained a post in the 
Customs through the influence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. I may add that I am familiar with 
the many references in ‘ N. & Q.’ on some of these 
points. G. F. R. B. 


Taomas Manners-Soctroy, First Baron 
MaAnyers, 1756-1842, was the fifth son of Lord 
George Manners, who is said to have assumed the 
surname of Sutton, in lieu of Manners, in 1772. 
When did Thomas Manners, afterwards Thomas 
Sutton, assume the joint name of Manners-Sutton ? 
I am rather doubtful of the date 1772, and should 
be glad to have a better authority for this than 
the ordinary peerages. G. F. R. B. 


Cakes, Loca anp Feastey.—At the recent 
Folk-lore Congress I exhibited a number of local 
cakes, feasten and customary, which I had col- 
lected from different parts of Great Britain. The 
interest aroused was such that I have been induced 
to continue the work, with the hope of publishing 
something on the subject. I should be greatly 
obliged if any contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ will give 
me particulars of any cakes made in their neighbour- 
hood now or in previous years, either for special 
purposes and customs or such as are peculiar to 
certain towns and villages and commemorative of 
special events — cakes connected with harvest, 
sowing, births, marriages, and funerals, and festivals 
like Christmas, Easter, Hallowe’en, Martinmas, New 
Year, and others. I should be pleased to receive 
and answer communications through the post or 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ I should also esteem it 
a favour to be put into commuuication with any 
one interested or likely to take an interest in the 
subject. Atice B. Gomme. 

1, Beverley Villas, Barnes Common, 8.W. 


Date or Morro Wantep.—I should be glad 


if any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could give me a reference | 


to the use of the words “‘Jamais areyre” as a family 
motto prior to the sixteenth century. 
W. E. W. 
Bett-riveinc Nicat.—In Mrs. Parr’s charm- 
ing story, ‘Adam and Eve,’ Gunpowder Plot is 
said to be ushered in in the West of England by bell- 





ringing night. Is this ceremony still observed ; 
and what is its history and origin ? 
James Hooper, 
105, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


Gaunt’s Correr-Hovuss.—I should be glad if 
any reader could fix the site of Gaunt’s Coffee- 
house in St. James’s Street, or tell me anything 
about the house or its proprietor. fs | 


VALENTINE Famity.—Can any one give me 
information, or clue to information, about the family 
of Valentine of Bentcliffe, in Lancashire? I have 
the pedigree in the Heralds’ Visitation for 1664, 
but would like to know more antecedent and sub- 
sequent to that. They are said to have gone on 
the Crusades, but on what authority I do not know, 
I find also that Richard Valentine of Bentcliffe 
was sheriff of Lancashire in 1713, but his descent 
from the Valentines in the Visitation does not 
appear. His representative is said to have sold 
Bentcliffe some time last century. A. 


Latin Lixes.— 
Elizabetha tibi princeps servivit equorum 
A sellis Curus quem lapis iste tegit 
Servivit Eduardo regi Marioeque Sorori 
Principibus magna est laus placuisse tribus, 
Convixit cunctis charus, respublica Curse 
Semper erat Curo, Commoda plebis erant. 
Dum vixit tribuit senibus, curavit alendis 
Nummorum in sumptus annua dona domug. 
I copied the above in 1867, as my pocket-book of 
that date suggests, from some unremembered stone 
(Bayonne Cathedral?). Is some curé the subject? 
There are some false quantities. I am not satisfied 
as to the correctness of the last line, Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me? 
Hic er UBiQve. 
Reepham, Norfolk. 


WELLESLEY AND WestEy.—At the time of 
John Wesley’s centenary I happened to read an 
account of the celebrated preacher in a local paper, 
which contained a statement to the effect that the 
families of Wesley and Wellesley (sometimes 
spelt Wesley) were identical, and that the preacher 
and the general were not distantly related. On 
reference to Burke I was unable to trace more 
than a possible connexion, for the union of the 
Cowleys (the Duke’s family name) with the Wel- 
lesleys was not productive, and there were no 
lineal descendants, Since then I have heard the 
above statement reaffirmed by the friend of a man 
who claims descent from both families, but who 
was unable, or unwilling, to supply me with the 
link connecting them. Is there suchalink? In 
the account above quoted it was further stated 
that the Wellesley who made the Duke’s father 
his heir had offered to adopt John Wesley if he 
would give up his preaching. Is there any truth, 
or likelihood of truth, in that statement ? 





Hotcomse IncLesy. 
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British ANNEXATION.—Can any one inform 
me in what paper or book I can learn the par- 
ticulars of the annexation of Jelebu (1885), Negri 
Sembilan (1886), and Pahang (1888) to the Straits 
Settlements? Also Walfisch Bay to Cape Colony ? 
And is there any paper or book giving all our an- 
nexations, protectorates, &c., both important and 
unimportant, year by year as they take place? 
Kindly reply direct to Miss EvItt. 

Woodlands, Farquhar Road, Norwood, 


Rey. Ricnarp Frizetie.—In his ‘ Life of Lady 
Morgan’ Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick attributes ‘The 
Law Scrutiny ; or, the Attorney’s Guide’ (1807), 
to Rev. Richard Frizelle ; but no reason is given 
for so attributing it. I have seen the poem as- 
cribed to Councillor William Norcott, author of 
other poems published about the same time. Are 
any biographical facts obtainable about either 
Frizelle or Norcott? I should mention that the 
Dublin University Magazine gave the poem to 
Norcott some years ago, I had the date, but have 
mislaid it. D, J. O’Donocuvs. 


Belgravia, 


MS. Porms.—Is anything known of the follow- 
ing poems? Some of them are possibly part of 
a university collection. All seem to be of the seven- 
teenth century :— 

1, ‘De Vere’: beginning “ Aspice, nunc annum Janus 
patefecit."” Signed “ Warters,”’ 

2. “ Exulet ex animis nunquam lux quinta Novembris,” 

3.‘ On 5th Nov.’: “ Yeesisters of the Heliconian spring.” 

4. ‘In diem Ascensus’: “ Quisquis exposcis celebrare 
Christum.”” Signed * J. P.” 

5. ‘In Conspirationem Papisticam 5" die 9°"*,’ “Sacri- 
legum facinus patrarunt agmina casta?” Signed 
“ Arth.”[?)] 

6.‘ Vpon Guy Fawkes, No, 5’: “See Art is att a 
losse.” Signed “ Holmes.” 

7. ‘Vppon y* Romist conspirici’: “In six hundr’d 2 
did Saturn bright appear.” Signed ‘‘ Tho. Oulton.” 

8. *Vpon the Gunpowder-Plott ': “ Meteors there are 
which portend ffurtune good.” Signed “ Say.” 

9. Epigrams : ‘ On Faith,’ ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Day of Judge- 
ment,’ ‘ Christians Pilgrimage,’ ‘ Death and Sleep,’ ‘ On 
the Verses Aboue.’ Signed “Tom, Burrage.” 

10. Greek and Latin Epigrams: Eig avaBaow row 
Xpicrov; ‘In Annunciationem B. Virginis’; ‘In 
Josephum sponsam gravidam dimittere gestientem’; 
“ Virtus Altissimi adumbrabit te,” Luc. i, 35; ‘In Idem’; 
‘In Christi Crucem.’ Signed “ Warly.” 

11. ‘Sleepe, Pro and Con’: “ Returne, greif’s antidote, 
soft sleep returne,”’ 

W. C. B. 


Name or Patnrer: Potogxt.—A lady of my 
acquaintance has submitted to my inspection a 
series of miniatures which she has _ recently 
acquired. The painter’s symbol is AS, with a 
stroke through the letters. He must have lived 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, for the 
portraits are those of the hapless Madame de Lam- 
balle, Marie Antoinette, Madame Potogki, &c. 
Can you tell me what the name of the artist is? 





The name Potocki figures often enough in the 
latter days of Polish history. I have in vain tried 
to discover who this youthful Potccki is, She is 
evidently a Frenchwoman, about twenty-four years 
of age. Can you or any of your readers afford me 
any information on these two points? Rector. 


Dvurcn Serriers 1n IRELAND, A.D. 1600-1700. 
—I shall be obliged for names of books, &c., giving 
particulars on this subject. Atrrep Moony. 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
Lost to the world, to-morrow doomed to die. 


I've dined with painted savages in regions most remote. 
W. W. Davies, 
What we love perfectly, for its own sake we love, 
And not our own ; being ready thus whate’er self-sacrifice 
Is ask'd to make, that which is best for it is best for us. 
A, Dowmay. 
Study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end ; 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use. 
This last I remember as having read somewhere, and 
cannot think where, CaRA, 


Those rude days are gone 
When creeds were taught by headsman’s sword, 
Scaffolds were pulpits for the word, 

Doctrine by faggots shone, ANON. 





Replies, 


BYRON VOLUME, 
(7 §. xii. 347.) 

The volume inquired about was bought by me 
at Sotheby's at the sale of Dr. Doran’s library. I 
bought it for a trifling sum, and, indeed, I was not 
aware that it had any special value until I found, 
on reading the book, the extraordinary nature of 
its contents. It passed from my possession into the 
hands of a well-known literary gentleman, who, I 
have good reason to believe, still retains it. It 
has certainly never been published, nor is it, I 
suppose, likely to be issued during the present 
century. I was given to understand that the 
reason of its non-publication was that the Byron 
family had obtained an injunction against its issue. 
As to the genuineness of the letters, the opinion 
I formed after a careful reading was that they 
were undoubtedly Byron’s own, for only another 
Byron could have forged them. The most extra- 
ordinary passage in the letters was one in which he 
alludes to his marriage in the following terms :— 

“T am married at last, and mean no disrespect to 
Lady B., who though she may be a seraph to her friends, 
and really is, I believe, a good woman, is a devil to 
me.” 


This was followed by a strange, but traly 
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Byronian sentence respecting the possible offspring 
of the marriage, which it is better, perhaps, not to 
quote. On the whole, the book, though deeply 
interesting to the Byronian enthusiast, was scarcely 
calculated to exalt the character of the noble poet 
in the mind of the reader. Bertram Dosett 





Exrtosives 1x Ancient Encryeerine (7" §, 
xii. 248).—Hannibal’s passage of the Alps receives 
examination in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ii. 289, 350, 443, 
490, 543; iii. 136. The theory of an explosive 
material comes in for notice at ii. 492, with 
reference to an article in Fraser of 1840, which 
substitutes gunpowder as Hannibal’s means not 
only for splitting rocks, but for the earthquake of 
which there is mention especially in Silius Italicus, 
but to which there is also allusion in Livy, Pliny, 


Cicero (‘ Pro Celio’), Lord Byron (‘ Childe Harold,’ 


cant, iv. st. 63). Various appliances, possible or 
may be, come in for review. The inquiry began 
with the notion of Sir Thomas Tancred that the 
aceto of Livy meant an axe, while it finished with 
the “ mid mattucum heawan” of Alfred’s ‘ Orosius,’ 
“hewed with mattocks” in the translation of Dr. 
Bosworth. Ep. MARSHALL, 


In the ‘Student’s History of Rome,’ p. 236, 
Dean Liddell discredits the legend as to the shiver- 
ing of the rocks, adding, “ Polybius says not a word 
of such matters; and there is little doubt that 
they are a romantic addition of the Latin writers,” 
In the exercise of his manifold allusiveness, Car- 
lyle utilizes the picturesque myth in closing the 
first book of the second volume of the ‘French 
Revolution.’ Reflecting on the singular bonds 
fashioned for the union of French royalty and 
nationality, and unable to believe in their stability 
and permanence, he anticipates misunderstanding 
and fatal disagreement. ‘‘ Whereby,” he ruefully 
concludes, ‘‘ the over-sweet moon of honey changes 
into long years of vinegar: perhap3; divulsive 
vinegar like Hannibal's.” Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

[Mr. C. W. Penny quotes the paseage from Livy 
relating to the subject, and notes its omission from 
Arnold’s ‘ History of Rome.’) 


BerxseireE Parisn Recisters (7 §. xii, 228). 
—There is a valuable list of parish registers which 
have been either wholly or partially printed, down 
to 1885, in the Genealogist for that year, N.S. vol. ii. 
P 193, from the pen of the founder and first editor, 

r. G. W. Marshall. Unfortunately, as is also the 


case in the lists in the contents to the volumes of | 


Misc. Gen, et Her., no indication of county is 
given, except through some incidental circum- 
stance, and the process of working out the county 
of a given parish is not by any means always easy, 
as a ‘Clergy List’ is not necessarily at every 
genealogist’s elbow. In future contributions of 





i 





this nature, perhaps Dr. Howard and Dr. Mar- 
shall will kindly think of the pains to which they 
may put less well-equipped brethren through the 
omission of the county, which might easily be sup- 
plied at the time of making the index. The follow- 
ing are certainly in Berkshire :— 
[ Didcot.—1562-1681, In progress in Berkshire Notes 
and Queries. ] a 
Shottesbrooke.— Extracts. Genealogist, vii. 10. 
Steventon.—Original Register. [Dr. Marshall includes 
original MS, as well as printed registers.] Bapt., 1556-98, 
Mar., 1559-98, Bur., 1559-99. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 
2395. [Apparently the sixteenth century portion of this 
register is in the Brit. Mus,, the remainder, presumably, 
at tae A ; 
White Waltham.—Extracts, 1565-1812, Genealogist, 
vi. 49-57, i: 
Windsor.—Extracts. ‘N, & Q.,’ 2" 8. vi. 163, 239. 
Berkshire Administrations for 1653-4, and also 
a list of Berkshire non-parochial registers, will be 


found in Berkshire N. and Q., vol. i. parts i. and 
impossible, probable or improbable, as the ome | ee ee a e 


ii. Extracts from parish registers are often to be 
met with in the notes to pedigrees in the Genea- 
logist and Misc. Gen. et Her. Noman. 


There is no occasion to search for a list of the 
contents of the parish registers of any county; 
these are all available for inspection with the 
Census Returns for 1831 (J. S. Burn, ‘ Hist. of 
Parish Registers,’ p. 15, 1862). Previous to these, 
J. Rickman, Clerk of the House of Commons, 
after consultation with J. S. Burn, was able to 
prevail upon the authorities to sanction the pre- 
paration of a ‘List of all the Register Books in 
England, with their Commencement and Termina- 
tion.’ This was the cause of ‘The Parish Register 
Abstract of 1831,’ which is available for public use, 
like any other Government publication (with the 
full title, ‘ Population and Parish Register Abstract, 
1831 ’). Ep. MarsHa Lt. 


Mr. Wess will find the date of the earliest 
parish register given for every parish in Kelly's 
‘ Directory.’ These dates, however, cannot, I find, 
be implicitly relied upon. A fuller account of the 
dates of each volume of parish registers throughout 
England will be found in vol. iii. of the Census 
Returns for 1831. Since this date several registers, 
from various causes, have disappeared, while, on 
the other hand, two or three have been found. I 
shall be happy to give the dates, from these sources, 
of any parish register Mr. Wess may require, if 
he is unable to refer himself. E. A. Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Berkshire Notes and Queries, vol. i. No. 2, 
October, 1890, and succeeding issues, contain the 
‘Parish Register of Didcot, co, Berks, 1562-1681, 
being the earliest register of that parish. It may 
be interesting to add here that the original volume 
consists of twenty-three leaves of parchment, 84 in. 
by 5jin. in size. It was advertised for sale in 
1890 by a Birmingham bookseller, if I recollect 
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rightly, and has since been restored to the Rector 

of Didcot. The first volume of the following 

work is in the press: ‘ The Registers of St. Mary’s 

Parish Church, Reading, Berks, 1538-1812,’ edited 

by J. P. Crawfurd, M.A., 1891, 2 vols. (Mitchell 

& Hughes). J. Curnpert Wetca, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading, 


Yorke (7" §S. xii. 326).—Is Mr. Warp re- 
ferring to the fire which occurred in New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, on June 27, 1752? By this fire 
Nos. 10 and 11 
“were entirely consumed, particularly the chambers of 
R. Wilbraham, the Hon, Edward Harley, Hon. Charles 
York, E. Hoskyns, —— Chomley, Edmund Sawyer, 
Master in Chancery, and —— Ansell, Esqrs.; all in No. 
10, where the papers, books, plate, furniture, and wearing 
apparel were totally destroyed. The gentlemen in the 
next staircase, No. 11, viz, John Sharpe, Sollicitor to 
the Treasury, Edward Booth, Esq.; Messrs, Ambler, 
Fazakerly, Fellers, and Wilmot, had just time to save 
most things of consequence,”—Gent, Mag. xxii. 287. 
This Charles Yorke certainly never became the 
second Lord Hardwicke, but his elder brother 
Philip did. Charles Yorke was the second son 
of the first earl, and died in January, 1770, 
while the patent conferring upon him the title of 
Baron Morden was being made out. 

G. F. R. B. 


Byron’s Town Hovse (7 §. xii. 28, 116).— 
My thanks to Mus 1n Urpe and to Mr. Ratpna 
Cirancey for their replies to my query under 
the above heading; my apologies to Mus 1n 
Urse, to Mr. Editor, and to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ generally for my mistake as to the 
number of the house in question. No, it was not 
No. 20 altogether; but 24 is scarcely a more 
correct enumeration. As a matter of fact the 
building indicated in my firat article is now 
numbered 24, 25, 26—24 being the corner 
house, comprising, perhaps, one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the whole building, so that it might well be 
said to be ambitiously styled Byron House. My 
question referred to that portion of the building 
now numbered 25 and 26, for which, so my wife 
tells me, her father, Mr, Charles Williams, 
senior, paid a rental of 4001. per annum, 
though it had previously fetched but 200/. per 
annum. What the total rental of the three 
houses may have been or may now be I do not know. 
That the three houses bave at one time formed but 
one building or block is shown by the identity of 
their brickwork, roofing, cornice, and string- 
course, though No. 24—the corner house—has the 
appearance of having been an addition to the 
main building, since it is not in complete uni- 
formity with the rest, whilst 25 and 26, uniform 
throughout, and evidently one building, are distin- 
guished on the ground floor alone by scarcely per- 
ceptible variations in the stucco-work, entries, &c. 
So far as I can understand my wife’s recollections, 


| which are perhaps not very distinct, the rooms 
| appear to have been laid out in suites, as if 
| forming part of a house of some consequence, 
though, of course, not of any great size. She tells 
me that the house now numbered 25 and 26 was 
formerly numbered 21, or 21 and 214, or perhaps 
21 and 22, in which case 24 must, I suppose, in 
spite of Mus 1x Ursr’s correction, have, at that 
time, been 20, though it was not to 24 at all, except 
as a portion of the whole, that I was referring when 
I quoted that number. No, the mistake was a 
blunder of my own gratuitous invention. Ac- 
cord'ng to a bill-head of my father-in-law, the 
present Mr. Charles Williams, senior, late of 
Savile Row, and afterwards of Hanover Square, 
&c., the number was in his time 26; this re- 
ferred only to the ground-floor front of the main 
building (25 and 26), now numbered 25, the 
entrance being by the door still numbered 26 (the 
only portion of the building upon which that 
number now appears), now, apparently, restricted 
to buildings in the rear, then let as a picture 
gallery, now as a museum of china and curios. 
Abandoning for ever, let us hope, the maddening 
question of numbers—“I am ill at reckoning,” 
&c.—the house is easy to be distinguished; it 
is that house in Savile Row which directly faces 
one on looking down New Burlington Street 
from Regent Street: a red-brick building, with 
high roof of dark glazed pantiles, showing five 
windows to the front on first and second floor, 
and dormer windows (two only, I think) in the 
roof. The name Byron House, I believe, no 
longer appears on any part of the building, though 
it was still to be seen over 25 only a few months 


ago. 

The house calling itself “ No. 24, Savile Row” 
is really only end-on to Savile Row, and has not 
until recently had any door at all in the Row, its 
front door, labelled as above, being in the side 
street connecting the Row with Old Burlington 
Street in the rear, called, I think, Savile Place, 
which looks as if it were a dwindled continuation 
of New Burlington Street, turned aside to avoid 
knocking down Byron House. I hope I shall not 
be thought too pertinacious in support of the 
Byron myth—if myth it be. I have been as 
sceptical as need be upon the subject, but having 
once taken up the cudgels I am loth to drop them 
—there isa fascination about a cudgel, however 
unworthy, perhaps in an inverse proportion to its 
worth. THomas J, JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, S.W. 


Kenstncton Garpens (7" §. xii. 308).— 
Chambers’s ‘ Guide to London,’ published in 1862, 
does not mention the old restrictions on entrance 
| into Kensington Gardens. The list of persons not 
| admitted, which is given in the ‘ Picture of Lon- 
' don’ for 1806, includes ‘‘ women in pattens,” and 
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according to the ‘New View’ of 1834 this pro- 
hibition continued to be enforced at that time. 
Mr. Brooke's list, somewhat curiously, does not 
contain this clause. Are we to conclude from 
this that the use of pattens in London had prac- 
tically died out in the “ forties” ? 
J. F. MaAnsercs. 
Liverpool. 


I cannot answer precisely the question put by 
Mr. Raven Brooke. Speaking by memory 
merely, I think that the exclusion he speaks of 
was abolished just before the first Exhibition of 
1851. Idid not know that private soldiers were 
ever expressly excluded. The prohibitive notice 
that I seem to recollect was very laconic : ‘‘ Dogs 
and footmen not admitted "—dogs having the 
iat of mention. O. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


The following note at p. 130, vol i. of Larwood’s 
‘London Parks,’ 2 vols. (1872), implies that the 
restriction on the admission of private soldiers was 
removed before the forties :— 

* Even as late as 1795, no silk neckties nor leather 
breeches without top-boots were admitted into these 
gardens, neither were private soldiers nor sailors toler- 
ated in that limbo of vanity.”—See Walker's ‘ Gazetteer,’ 
voce “ Kensington.” 

The reference to Walker's ‘ Gazetteer’ may be 
of more use to the queriest than it is to me. 

KILLIGREW. 


Bitter as Soot (7 §, xii. 304).— Whether soot 
be bitter or not I have not at the present moment 
the curiosity to try; but that it is of an acrid, 
caustic, and irritant nature may be supposed from 
the fact that the chimney-sweeper is subject to a 
form of cancer known as chimney-sweeper’s cancer, 
said to be caused by soot lodging in the folds of the 
skin. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


*** Did you ever eat a lug [worm], uncle? ’ said I. 

“* Lord, ay, my son, to be sure | have, They are as 
bitter as soot, if you eats em raw, but they are as sweet 
as sugar, if youcooks em, I knows it because I 've eaten 
many a one when I cooked ‘em in the fish.’ "—Buck- 
land's ‘ Curiosities of Natural History,’ iii, 29. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


** As bitter as sut (soot)” is an expression I have 
frequently heard in Leicestershire and South Notts. 
Cc. C. B. 


Rervsat or Kyicutsoop sy A Jupce (7™ §S. 
xi. 305, 396, 418, 477 ; xii. 77, 114, 254).—Read- 


ing the ‘Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly,’ I came 
across the following account of his knighthood on 
being appointed Solicitor-General, 1806. It would 
appear by this that previous to 1786 knighthood 
was not conferred on judges and attorneys and 


“12th February, 1806.—I was this day sworn in 
together with Piggott, the new Attorney-General, and 
we attended the devée at the Queen’s House, and kissed 
the King’s hand on our appointment. His Majesty was 
= to knight us both, greatly against our inclination, 
Never was any city trader, who carried up a loyal address 
to His Majesty, more anxious to obtain, than we were to 
eseape this honour. We applied to Lord Dartmouth, the 
Lord-in- Waiting, to Lord Grenville, to Lord Spencer, and 
everybody on whom we thought it might depend to depre- 
cate the ceremony which awaited us. But the King was 
inflexible. For the last twenty years of his reign it bas 
pleased His Majesty to knight all Attorneys and Solicitors 
General and Judges on their appointment, though for 
the first five and twenty years he had never seen the 
necessity or propriety of it; and now every man who 
arrives at these situations must submit to the humiliation 
of having inflicted on him that which is called, but is 
considered neither by himself nor any other person, an 
honour.” 
J. Sranpisn Haty. 
Temple. 


In the Jubilee year it is generally understood 
that the following Canadian judges refused this 
bonour (?): the Hon. John Hawkins Hagarty, the 
Chief Justice of Ontario; the Hon. John Alex. 
Boyd, Chancellor of Ontario; the Hon. John 
Douglas Armour, Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench Division of the Ontario Supreme Court of 
Judicature. One judge of the same province 
accepted the proffered dignity, and it did not 
raise him in the estimation of the bar or the 
public, for those who have been favoured with 
this distinction in Canada are generally scheming 
politicians of questionable morals (witness the 
present scandals at Ottawa), and it was felt that 
the judges could not afford to be classed with them, 
even in the distribution of rewards. 

ArcHER ManrrtIx, 

Winnipeg, Canada. 


Tyxo (7 §. xii. 307).—The tyg is a very 
familiar object to students of early English pottery. 
I quote the following from the third edition (1876) 
of Messrs. Reeks and Rudler’s ‘Catalogue of 
Specimens of British Pottery and Porcelain in the 
Museum of Practical Geology ’:— 

“The tyg was a drinking-cup having more than 8 
single handle, so that several persons drinking from the 
vessel, and each using a separate handle, would bring 
their lips to different parts of the rim. They were 
largely used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
The double-bandled tygs are generally called “ parting 
cups,’ while those with more than two handles pass 
under the name of ‘loving cups.’ The word tyg is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon tygel or tigel, signifying 
a tile, or anything made of clay, whence tygel-wyrhta 
denoted a tile-worker or potter, a word that survives 
in the surname Tilewright and its corruptions, still 
common in Staffordshire,” 

C. E. D. 


Chaffers, in his ‘Pottery and Porcelain,’ de 
scribes a tyg as a coarse earthenware cup, coal 
with a dark chocolate-coloured glaze. These tygs 
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were made in various forms, having two or more 
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handles, so that they could be passed round a 
table for three or four persons to drink from, each 
taking it by a different handle, and so bringing 
his mouth to another part of the brim. The same 
authority mentions a large buff-coloured tyg in the 
collection of the Rey. T. Staniforth, of Storrs, 
Windermere, ornamented with brown slip designs 
and white dots. This mug has four handles, and 
the name Joseph Glass, S.V.H.G.X. (the potter), 
painted round the body. Bosworth defines the 
word tigol or tygol as anything made of clay, and 
says that he was informed by Mr. Ward, of Burs- 
lem, that the potters (1801) called their cups and 
porringers tigs. Many of them are dated, says 
Chaffers, varying from 1600 to 1680, and at the 
time of writing (1856) were still called by the 
same name. The men who made the cups were 
styled tygel wyrthan, worker of tygs ; and from 
the Anglo-Saxon tygol comes the word tile 
(Bosworth). Corriz Leonarp THompPson, 


Not tyko, nor tygo, but tyg—the well-known 
name of the early drinking-cups with two or more 
handles, usually made of red clay and covered with 
a black glaz*, Very full information concerning 
these vessels will be found in M. Solon’s charming 
book ‘The Art of the Old English Potter.’ The 
author thinks that the term may be a corruption 
from the Latin word tegula, a ‘tile, in Italian 
tegola, in Spanish ¢eja.” Bosworth, in his ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary,’ translates tigel, ‘‘a tile, a brick, 
anything made of clay, a pot, a vessel.” The 
number of handles was sometimes as many as 
eight, and each was often double or triple in its 
height. A large number of these ftygs exist in 
private collections, and many may be seen in the 
collection of early English pottery at the British 
Museum. J. Evior Hopexiy. 

{ Many other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Piurat or Tapiespoonrut (7 §, xii. 260, 
309)—To begin with, it is a pity to discuss the 
plural of tablespoonful,—the word to test the ques- 
tion is spoonful. Let nobody object to this as a 
mere nicety ; forif he should, the next individual 
wight tell him that the whole question was of the 
utmost unimportance, But if only important 
questions are to be touched, good-bye to dear 
*N. & Q.’ ‘* Othello’s occupation ’s gone.” I quite 
agree with C. C. B. and Dr. Copuam Brewer. A 
spoonful, thus used, becomes a measure, and a sepa- 
rate word, with a right to its own plural. Cartfuls, 
barrowfuls, handfuls, all establish the point beyond 
adoubt; yet I think that the majority will rule 
for the contrary answer. But their rule will be a 
tyranny, for it is not based upon right or reason. 
If you write spoons full, that is correct ; but if 
you write spoonsful, you are wrong, there is no 
such word. In spoonful you dispense with one 1, 
in proof that it has become an individual word. It 





syllable, let anybody say what he will. A medical 
es says Johnson, is half an ounce. And in 
this sense the great Arbuthnot uses it when he 
talks of “ only by grains and spoonfuls.” 

Knight errant is not written as one word, and 
need not be even connected with a hyphen,— 
indeed, is not so generally. Therefore the plural, 
of course, is knights errant. Lookers on is not one 
word. Once that usage has soldered two words, 
the resultant word will form its plural with a final 
s. The plural of bootjack is not bootsjack. 

C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Tablespoons full, according to the Post Office, 
unless poor Mr. Raikes was lately worried into 
altering it. I have had to telegraph recipes 
requiring the use of the word or words, and have 
had to pay for two words, thinking myself lucky 
not to have to pay for three. KILLIGREW. 


“Jacks o’ tH’ Crock” (7 §. xii. 306).— 
Wood, in his ‘ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches,’ 
gives some instances of the imitation of the great 
clock in the tower of St. Mark’s at Venice, more 
particularly that of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 
sold in 1830 to the Marquis of Hertford, and 
removed to his villa in the Regent’s Park. It is 
worthy of note that Wood calls the figures 
“ quarter boys,” and has omitted to mention those 
placed over the clock of St. Mary, Rye, Sussex, 
which were doing duty so recently as August last. 

Everarp Home CoLEmay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In T. Warton’s ‘Companion to the Guide and 
Guide to the Companion,’ p. 17, s.a., there is this 
notice of the striking figures which were formerly 
on Carfax Church, St. Martin’s Church, Oxford:— 
“Nothing which formerly belonged to it (Pennyless 
Bench) now remains, except two ferocious warriors, clad 
in coats of mail, originally placed above, to admonish 
the loiterers, by their significant strokes at just intervale, 
of the rapid flight of time, as is represented in the 
annexed cut,”’ 
Dr. Ingram’s ‘ Memorials,’ ‘‘ Carfax,” p. 4, also 
contain a print. These figures are now over the 
fireplace in the Mayor's Parlour in the Town Hall. 
The figures at the west end of Rye Church are still 
in their proper position and use. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 
There is, I believe, a set of “ Jacks o’ th’ clock” 
to the church of Notre Dame of Dijon, Burgundy, 
known locally as the “ Jacquemart” family, father, 
wife, and child. The church itself is classed and 
subventioned by Government as a ‘‘ monument 
historique.” The clock is said to have been carried 
away from the town of Courtray in 1383 by Philip 
the Bold. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


There is an excellent example at Wimborne 
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Sepay-cnarrs (6% §, xii. 308, 332, 498 ; 7”S. 
i, 37, 295).—When the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
navght visited Heligoland in (I think) 1885, the 
Duchess was unable to walk, owing to a sprained 
foot. As there are no horses or wheeled vehicles 
in the island, it at first seemed as if H.R.H. 
would see little of the curious little colony; but, 
happily, some one remembered there was an old 
sedan-chair at Government House. The Heligo- 
land coastguard were quickly got together, and the 
chair was furbished up and taken to the beach. 
The Duchess entered, and was carried comfortably 
all over Heligoland. I was not there at the time, 
but I remember being told of the incident. I 
fancy the chair was a relic of the Danish times ; 
but though I have often seen it at Government 
House, I regret I never examined it carefully; and 
now, no doubt, it has since the cession passed, like 
the British rule, “into the ewigkeit.” 

Witiiam Grorcet Biack. 
Glasgow. 


Borotpamas (7" §. xii. 307)—In 1383 the 
Guild of Corpus Christi at Boston agreed to pay 
for the services of one William Bevere 100s. 
annually, by four quarterly payments—namely, at 
Christmas, Pasche, St. Botolph’s Day, and the 
feast of St. Michael. June 17, or thereabouts, is 
no doubt intended as St. Botolph’s Day. Some 
lands let on a Michaelmas tenancy are com- 
paratively unprofitable during the first six months, 
and on that account it does not seem unreasonable 
for the landlord to agree to accept payments for 
the whole year at two dates within the more pro- 
fitable half year. The rents of many of the lands 
possessed by the aforesaid guild were payable 
once a year, and that on the feast of St. Botolph. 

W. M. Myppetrow. 

St. Albans, 


There is surely no Botolphmas but the feast of 
St. Botolph (June 17)! Are the two mentioned 
in one entry as if different days; or is not the 
same day called by different names in different 
entries ? J. FT F. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


I do not remember to have seen this name 
before ; but of course it was St. Botolph’s Day, 
just as Michaelmas and Martinmas are the days 
of those saints. This day, as B. C. correctly says, 
is June 17. CO. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Tue Fastinc Woman or 1357 (7 S. xii. 349). 
—The writ of Edw. III. is in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ 
vol. vi. p. 13. Cecilia, wife of John de Rygeway, 
having been indicted for the murder of her hus- 
band, and having refused to plead, was kept in 
close custody for forty days in Nottingham gaol 
without food or drink; but her life being super- 
naturally sustained, as was declared by trustworthy 





evidence, the king ordered her to be released, sup- 
ing that a miracle had been wrought on her 
balf by God and the glorious Virgin Mary, His 

mother. W. D. Macray. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. ii. 406, for the extract 
from Rot. Pat. 31 Edward III., part i. The name 
of the prisoner was Cicely de Rygeway, and she 
had been convicted of the murder of her husband, 
The prison was at Nottingham. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Domett anp Browntne (7" S. xii. 28, 133).— 
In order to prevent misapprehension, I may state 
that the volume which afforded me a text for my 
original query was purchased by me from Messrs, 
Albert J. Myers & Co., on the strength of the 
“appetizer” quoted by St. Swira rn. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Hoc Mippteton (7 §,. xii. 327).—I sup- 
pose Myddleton spelt his name anyhow, so that 
would be nothing to identify by or otherwise. Bat 
christenings were often deferred from the birth of 
one child to the birth of another. Three years 
would be a very long stretch, no doubt ; buat if 
Mary and Ann were not twins—and the register 
does not say so-—-Mary would have been a year 
old when christened. Does Mr, Piykx know 
whether Hugh married an Elizabeth. If he did we 
might presume it was only a deferred christening. 

C. A. Warp. 


West-Country Purases (7* S. xii. 206).—The 
phrase “dance the Phibbie” has reference to 
an old dance called the ‘‘Phxbe.” Halliwell. 
Phillipps, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro 
vincial Words,’ says :— 

‘* A correspondent gives me the following lines of 4 
very old song, the only ones he can recollect :— 

Cannot you dance the Phaebe (sic) ? 
Don’t you see what pains I take ; 
Don’t you see how my shoulders shake ! 
Cannot you dance the Phaebe?” 

The expression “as thick as inkle-makers” is 
explained by the fact that, when tape (inkle) was 
woven by hand, one taps toa loom, the weavers 
had to work very close together. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


A friend of mine remembers to have heard the 
expression “ inkle-weavers” used in Wiltshire. 
Cever eT Avpax. 


“ A LEAP IN THE DARK” (7 S. xii. 328).— See 
‘N. & Q.,’5"5S. vi. 29, 94, 151, 273; vii. 252, 
358 ; viii. 237. Sir Walter Scott uses the phrase 
twice in the same romance : — 

“So ho! a goodly fellowship come to see Richard 
take his leap in the dark.” —‘ The Talisman,’ chap. ix. 

“TI am no blind Bayard, to take a leap in the ' 
under the stroke of a pair of priestly spurs,” —Jbid, 
chap, xvii, 

JoNATHAN BovucHIgR 
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Cavucirix In THE Banana Faroirt (7* §. xi. 84, 
235; xii. 235, 333).—An Argentine friend tells 
me that in order to see the crucifix in the banana, 
it is necessary to cut it when it first commences to 
ripen; or, if ripe, immediately after it is taken 
from the plant. In Brazil, as stated by some of 
your correspondents, it is considered an insult to 
cut this fruit with steel. A superstition has 
generally got something sensible to justify it; and 
in this case the fact that steel destroys the delicate 
flavour of the fruit, and the juice stains the blade, 
is a sufficiently practical explanation. My in- 
formant sums the matter up in one pithy sentence: 
“Los Brasileros no cortan la banana con cuchillo 
mas que todo por una tradicion supersticiosa; y 
entre nosotros tambien se suprime esta arma, pero 
por tradicion gastrondmica.” H. Gipson. 

Ajé, Buenos Aires. 


It seems to me that the most important thing to 
note in the passage quoted by Mr. Hopcxin is 
that people in 1653, two years after the battle of 
Worcester, had not yet learnt to see a “ Royal,” or 
“King Charles’s Oak,” or the royal cipher, in 
“the root of Ferne,” or, at least, at that date, 
found it safest and best only “to find a spread 
eagle” therein. The question then arises, When 
did people begin to recognize the Caroline symbols? 
Whence does the “spread eagle” date? From the 
days of “S.P.Q.R.”? If so, what, if anything, 
was seen before? The dendroheliophallic “‘ Tree 
of Life” probably. That a cross or crucifix should 
be found in a banana or a cucumber, and that the 
former should be thought symbolic of the Fall, is 
understandable enough, considering that the cross 
is an old phallic symbol, and that the banana and 
the cucumber are old phallic symbols too. Natural 
objects bearing religious or other symbols are 
common enough. Witness the haddock and John 
Daury, with St. Peter's thumb; a white French 
bean, with a dark humaniform marking about the 
hilum, is “ Harricot St. Esprit.” It is grown in 
England, under what name I know not; probably 
not “ Holy Ghost bean.” Tuomas J. JEAKES, 

Tower House, New Hampton, S.W. 


Fotk-Ltorer v. Fouk-Lorist (7" 8. xii. 243, 
349).—The form folk-lorist is not quite such a re- 
cent coinage as some of your correspondents think. 
Reference to the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ will 
show a quotation from the Atheneum of May 12, 
1883. Tue Eprror, Cassell & Co., Limited. 

La Belle Sauvage. 


An Earty Inttusraatep Newsparer (7 §. 
xl. 268).—An earlier example of a newspaper con- 
taining an illustration than the London Chronicle 
of 1757, mentioned by Mr. Watrorp, is the 
Weekley Newes of December 20, 1638, which con- 
tains a view of the Isle of St. Michael, “one of 
the Terceras” (‘Cat. Caxton Exhibition,’ 1877, 


illustrated was the Mercurius Civicus, the first 
number of which appeared in 1643 (ibid.). I pos- 
sess the number issued October 10, 1644, which 
has not been cut open, and is probably unique in 
this state. On the first page is a woodcut portrait 
of ‘‘ The Earle of Denbigh.” 
Witiiam GEorGE. 
Redland, 


Tue Bockpen Lisrary (7" §. xii. 345).—I do 
not quite see why A. J. M. should have disfigured 
his interesting note at the above reference with an 
entirely gratuitous fling at opinions which ‘‘ have 
nothing to do with the case.” In other places 
a@ certain amount of sneering may pass for 
wit; but the columns of ‘N. & Q. might surely 
remain free from it. So much do I feel this, that 
I would make the same claim for Christianity or 
Buddhism which I make for my own faith— 
Socialism—and more vehemently, inasmuch as I 
should then be speaking with purer ——T 

. HS. 


Tue Gavcuos (7" §. xii. 248, 316).—Many 
interesting particulars of these “ half- Indians” 
are given by F. Gerstaecker, in his ‘ Narrative of 
a Journey round the World,’ London, 1853. He 
rode with a correo from Buenos Ayres to the foot 
of the Cordilleras, and had thus abundant oppor- 
tunities for noting their habits and characters. 
The picture is not pleasant on the whole. One 
paragraph will suffice :— 

“It was an extremely disagreeable sight as we pro- 
ceeded, to meet such a quantity of small wooden crosses, 
We eaw every day two or three, often even more of these 
memorials, and they all marked the spot where some 
poor traveller had been murdered, not by the savage 
Indians alone, but by the hardly less treacherous guachos. 
These are, indeed, a great deal too ready with their 
long, sharp knives, and revenge or cupidity too often 
prompts their willing hand.” 


Gerstaecker always spells guacho. 
C. Dexpes. 


Raw or Bioop (7 §. xii. 288).—An account 
of a supposed rain of blood is given by Gassendi, in 
his life of Peiresk (Gassendi, ‘ Opera,’ vol. v. p. 269, 
ed. 1658), from which I have translated the follow- 
ing extract :— 

“Nothing in the whole year 1608 gave him greater 
pleasure than that he observed the bioody rain which 
was commonly reported to have fallen about the begin- 
ning of July, Great drops thereof were plainly to be seen 
both in the city itself, upon the walls of the churchyard 
which is near the city wall, and upon the city walls them- 
selves; also upon the walls of villages and towns for some 
miles in that neighbourhood; for in the first place he went 
himself to see those marks wherewith the stones were 
coloured, and did what he could to speak with those 
husbandmen who beyond Lambesk were reported to 
have been so frightened at the falling of the said rain, 
that they left their work and ran as fast as their legs could 
carry them into the adjacent houses...... He was less 
leased with the common people and some divines who 
of devils and witches, who 
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bad killed innocent young children ; for this he accounted 
a mere conjecture and injurious also to the goodness and 
providence of God. In the mean time an accident hap- 
pened out of which, he conceived, he collected the true 
cause thereof, Some months before he shut up ina box 
a certain palmer worm which he had found, rare for its 
bigness and form, and had forgotten the circumstance 
until he heard a buzzing in the box, which when he 
opened, he found a beautiful butterfly, which presently 
flew away, leaving in the bottom of the box a red drop 
as broad as an ordinary shilling ; aad because this bap- 

ned about the beginning of the same month, when an 
incredible number of butterflies were observed to be 
flying about, he entertained the opinion that such kind of 
butterfly, resting upon the walls, had shed such like 
drops and of the same bigness. He further observed that 
these marks were not to be seen upon the house-tops, 
which would have been the case if blood had fallen from 
the clouds.” 

©. Leeson PRINCE. 
The Observatory, Crowborough. 


Showers of “blood” do occasionally fall on the 
Mediterranean coast, and this rain would un- 
doubtedly contain several of the mineral con- 
stituents of blood. The bloody appearance is, 
however, really due to the presence of dust con- 
sisting largely of the shells of diatoms, and con- 
taining a considerable quantity of red oxide of 
iron. Cc. C. B. 


Greenaway Famity (7" S. xii. 187).—Henry 
Greenoway, Esq., was one of the Loughrea com- 
missioners appointed for the setting out of lands 
in Connaught to transplanted Irish, who were to 
remove thither before May 1, 1655 (Prendergast’s 
*Cromwellian Settlement,’ second edition, p. 147n.). 
A Henry Greneway was Recorder of Galway in 
1655, after the dispersion of the “ Tribes,” also in 
1656, and he was mayor in 1662. The same man 
evidently appears as a captain in the list of the '49 
officers, and as a grantee under the Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation. ArcHER MarrTIx. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 


A branch of this family has long been settled in 
the townland of Derrycor, parish of Tartaraghan, 
county Armagb. Rosert Piiiow. 

English Street, Armagh. 


Wreck or THE Rorat Georce (7 §. xii. 
128, 278)—Though rather travelling from the 
main issue, perhaps it may be worth noting that 
there is a very fine painting in oils of the ‘ Loss of 
the Royal George in 1782, by Schetky, in the 
National Gallery. The seascape, if there is such 
a word in the English language, is, to the best of 
my recollection, on the left-hand side of the stair- 
case. The Magnanime, Lord Howe's flag-ship, is 
depicted at the side as making signals of distress. 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is another little book, three and a half by 
two inches, bound in wood of the wreck, which 


of the capsizing of the Royal George. The title. 
age reads thus: “True Stories | of H.M. Ship | 
Saal George. | From 1746 to 1841. | By Henry 
Slight, Esq. | Author of the ‘ History of Ports. 
mouth.’ | Ryde, Isle of Wight : | Printed and Pub- 
lished by | E. Hartnall, Arcade, | 1841.” In m 

copy there are four engravings, the first three 
sharp and clear, the last a poor specimen. They 
are all by Maynard, Portsea, and represent (1) 
The Capsizing (frontispiece); (2) Attempt to 
raise the Vessel; (3) Diver at. work; and (4) The 
scene on the water at the time of the blowing up 
of the bull. H. G. Grirringoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


‘Tae Spark, sy Tuomas Carew (7" §, xii, 
86).—There can be little doubt that this poem was 
written by Carew, but as he died in 1639, and the 
first collected edition of his works did not appear 
till the following year, the matter is not susceptible 
of direct proof. It was the custom of the poets of 
that day to circulate their verses in manuscri 
among their friends, and when a posthumous on 
lection was made, mistakes in ascription occasion- 
ally occurred. I have no doubt that the explana- 
tion which the Rev. W. E. Bucktey gives to 
account for the insertion of ‘The Spark’ in Suck- 
ling’s ‘Works’ is perfectly correct. Another 
beautiful poem which is generally ascribed to 
Carew, ‘The Primrose,’ was printed in Herrick’s 
* Hesperides’ (ed. 1823, ii. 10), under the same 
title and with very little variation in the text, 
The ‘ Hesperides ’ was printed in 1648, eight years 
after the first publication of Carew’s ‘ Poems,’ and 
is supposed to have been edited by the gay and 
reverend author himself. To use Haslewood’s 
words, “it were bold to assert Herrick did not 
know his own, and Carew’s collection appeared 
posthumously.” 

‘The Primrose’ may, therefore, be Herrick’s, 
though I would certainly claim ‘The Spark’ for 
Carew. The only work of importance which was 
published by Carew in his lifetime was the masque 
of ‘Ccelum Britannicum,’ 1634, which is scarcely 
worthy of him. The first two stanzas of his 
beautiful lyric “ He that loves a rosy cheek” were 
a in 1632, in ‘“‘ Madrigales and Ayres : by 

alter Porter, one of the Gentlemen of his Maiesties 
Royall Chappell.” It is fair to suppose that the 
third stanza, which was first printed in 1640, and 
which possesses none of the fine poetic spirit of the 
others, was added by an inferior hand. Carew 
associated with Suckling by their common friend 
Robert Baron, in a poem called ‘ Doubts 
Fears, which appeared in ‘ Pocula Castalia,’ 1650. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Voices 1x Bevis ayn Crocgs (7 S. xii. 304). 
—There are several allusions to, or rather descrip- 





might be mentioned, as it contains an engraving 
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of fiction. See the amusing scene in Scarron’s 
‘Roman Comique,’ partie iii. chap. xiv., where 
Ragotin ‘‘tomba dans l’erreur de la plupart des 
gens du vulyaire qui croyent que les cloches disent 
tout ce qu’ils s’imaginent,” and fancied that the 
church bellringer was mocking him by making the 
bells say “ Ragotin, ce matin, a tant bu de pots de 
vin, qu'il branle, qu’il branle,” whereas, as the 
beliringer explained to the “ Lieutenant Criminel,” 
be was really chiming his usual carillon, “ Orléans, 
Baugency, Notre-Dame de Cléri, Vendéme, Ven- 
dome.” (Is the third part of ‘Le Roman Comique’ 
by Scarron, or is it a continuation after Scarron’s 
death? Perhaps DNarcet can answer this question.) 
Dickens’s readers will remember the clock’s obstinate 
repetition of Dr. Blimber’s ““ How—is—my—lit— 
tle—friend” in Paul Dombey’s imaginative little 
brain. In Bjornson’s ‘ Fisher Maiden ’—which I 
am at present reading in M. Charles Bernard- 
Derosne’s French version, ‘ La Fille de la Pécheuse’ 
—Pedro Ohblsen’s clock continues to repeat inde- 
fatigably in Petra’s ears her mother’s words, “J’ai— 
connu—cet—homme—autrefois” (chap. vi.). Your 
readers will no doubt know of other instances in 
fiction. 

I suppose most railway travellers have noticed 
the persistent way in which the wheels sometimes 
continue to play tunes in one’s ears. So far as my 
experience goes, one can make them play any tune 
one likes, which is “re-markable,” as Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, Esq., M.C., is fond of saying. 

As indirectly connected with this subject, I may 
remind your readers of Tennyson’s line in ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall’:— 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 
ears, 
JonaTnuan Bovucuier. 


In former years, when the church bells used to 
ring merrily on the high days and public anni- 
versaries (much more observed then than now), I 
well remember a very popular idea of the voices of 
the bells of three churches which stand in the same 
street, and quite near to each other, in this town. 
The six bells of St. Alkmund seemed to say, 
“Fresh fish just come to town.” On which the 
three bells of diminutive St. Michael remarked, 
“They stinken.” And the fine peal of ten bells 
rang out from the tower of All Saints, “ Then put 

H. H 


a little bit more salt on them.” 
Derby. 


Just as in faces in the fire the eye “ sees what it 
seeks,” so, according to an old phrase, ‘‘ As the 
fool thinks so the bell clinks.” Innumerable 
examples may be known, or may be originated, as 
required ; and Miss Busx is doubtless right that 
these may be mentioned to others, and heard by 


I could hear certain bells, ‘Come, oh! Sam and 

Joe.” I could and did, and I still hear them 

whenever and wherever I hear the sound of five 
lls. Este. 


Several years ago I was informed that the large 
clock in the Clock Tower of the Houses of Par- 
liament, when it chimes the four quarters of an 
hour, is supposed to say :— 

Lord, through this hour, 
Be Thou our guide ; 
And by Thy power 
No foot shall slide. 
These words will suit almost all clocks that chime 
the quarters. J. F. Manserecu. 
Liverpool. 


“Sprenpipa viTia” (7 §, xii. 248).—Some 
time since I took occasion to examine the source 
of this expression, the result of which is in the 
form of a query for earlier reference in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5" §. vi. 87. It is most probably from the author- 
ship of Peter Martyr, who has, in his ‘ Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans,’ viii. 18 (p. 297, 
Basil., 1558), as also in his ‘Loci Communes’ 
(cl. iii, c. xii. sect. 7, p. 649, Tigur., 1587), the 
statement, “‘ Ethnici non erant preediti veris vir- 
tutibus, coram Deo sunt splendida peccata.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vi. 87, it was shown that 
two eminent authorities, Bp. Jacobson, as also Dr. 
Julius Miiller, took the phrase not to be an expres- 
sion of St. Augustine himself (the common autho- 
rity for it), but an inference of some one else from 
the opinion, which he expresses ; while it was my 
attempt to make out that it was an inference of 
Peter Martyr from St. Augustine, ‘ De Civ.,’ v. 18, 
so as by this means to attach the phrase to him as 
its author. Ep. MaRsBALL. 


This expression is given in Mr. W. F. H. King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ with a query 
as to whether Tertullian is the originator of 
it. Mr. King remarks: “Tertullian says of 
the virtues of the heathen, that being devoid of 
grace, they can only be looked upon at the best as 
so many ‘splendid vices.’” Most probably the 
Rev. E. Marsnatt will be able, with his usual 
erudition, to give chapter and verse for the phrase. 
F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Great Frost oF 1684 (7 §. xii. 289).— 
There is a description of this great frost in ‘The 
Memoirs of Thomas, Second Earl of Ailesbury,’ 
now being printed for the Roxburghe Club :— 

‘“‘ The winter of 1683-4 lasted thirteen weeks, and the 
sea was frozen for two miles from the shore, and we had 
no correspondence from abroad. However, the snow 
lying continually, the harvest after was most plentiful, 
and the Spring and the fruits more forward than usual 
by near three weeks, by reason that in March we had no 





them in other places where some bells may have a 
‘imilar swing and sound. I well remember, when 
about eight years old, being asked by my father if | 


frost nor cold winds, There were fairs and taverns on 


| the Thames, and the lawyers came to and from West- 
| minster in coach on the Thames. 


The thaw began at 
two in the morning, and out of the king’s bedchamber 
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windows we saw a waterman in the middle of the river 
in his boat, and ‘tis positively asserted that ice sinks not, 
and in most places the heaps of ice were twenty feet 
high, and not like a pond and still water occasioned by 
the tide.” 

These memoirs were written in the years 1728, 
1729. W. E. Bucxwey. 


John Evelyn, who was an eye-witness of the 
great frost in 1684, describes the scene on the 
Thames in his ‘ Diary,’ and alludes to the printing. 
Mr. William Upcott, of the London Institution, 
had formerly in his possession many of the cards 
printed there. Constance RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Some ballads giving a good account of this cele- 
brated frost and fairs on the river Thames were 
collected and edited for the Percy Society by 
Edward F. Rimbault, F.S.A., in No, 42 of their 
publications (February, 1844). Also an elaborate 
account of famous frosts and frost fairs was edited 
by Mr. W. Andrews, London, 1887, and published 
by Redway, of York Street, Covent Garden. 

C. Leeson Paince. 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ gives the follow- 
ing account of that visitation :— 

“The forest trees, and even the oaks of England, 

lit by the frost ; most of the hollies were killed; the 

hames was covered with ice eleven inches thick, and 
nearly all the birds perished. The frost this year was 
terrible. It began in the beginning of December, 1683. 
The people kept trades on the Thames as in a fair till 
Feb. 4, 1684. About forty coaches daily plied on the 
Thames as on dry land.” 

Georce E tis, 
St. John’s Wood. 


[Other replies have been sent. } 


Dr. Watson (7™ §, xii. 307).—Your corre- 
spondent is referred to the ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xxxii, 
p. 215, for Watson’s trial for high treason on 
June 9, 1817, and six following days, also to the 
following works, which may be consulted in the 
Guildhall Library :— 

The trial of James Watson, for high treason...... 9th- 
16th June, 1817......taken in shorthand by William 
Brodie Gurney. 2 vols. London, 1817. 

Trial of James Watson, senior, for high treason; 
including the evidence......speeches of the counsel, with 
the charge to the jury. London, 1817. 

The younger Watson, who was implicated in 
the treasonable attemps for which his father and 
Thistlewood were tried and acquitted, also led his 
followers to the shop of Mr. Beckwith, gunsmith, 
Snow Hill, where he shot a gentleman in the shop, 
for which one of his comrades, named Cashman, 
was tried and executed. Watson escaped his 
pursuers, and was concealed for months in the 
house of Mr. Henry Holl, the actor and novelist, 
an old friend of Dr. Watson’s, who, it is said, con- 
trived his escape to the Continent in the disguise 
of a Quaker. 


A general outline of the riot, and sketch of the 
programme of the “Spencean Philanthropists,” will 
be found in ‘ The Popular History of England,’ by 
Charles Knight, vol. viii. pp. 75-78. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Satcuett will find in ‘The Savage Club 
Papers’ what purports to be an autobiographical 
account of Dr. Watson’s connexion with the Cato 
Street Conspiracy in 1820. I cannot tell certainly 
what of this is truth and what not; but I believe 
the main points may be trusted. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 





Longford, Coventry. 


| - 
Tue ‘ New Eneouisa Dictionary’ (7" §. xii, 


| 246, 351).—Miss Busk pronounces me uncour- 
| teous because I said that she reckoned Dr. Murray 
|as no better than a humbug. Of course the word 
was my own. That she has said what inevitably 
amounts to this I presume she would neither affect 
nor wish to deny. If in a work professing to be 
learned and accurate integral parts are left to be 
“undertaken by a hodman” (t.¢., to be prepared 
by a blundering, unscholarly dabbler), and)that, 
through whatever cause, the editor lets the 
blunders pass unchecked, he is a convicted hum- 
bug, whether Miss Busk may choose to call him 
so or not. May I ask Miss Busk to consider 
| whether her use of the word “ hodman,” suggested 
by Mr. Gisss, but applied by her very differently, 
is entirely courteous ? C. B. Mount. 


Ovra (7 S. xii. 227, 330).—I find, at the last 
reference, a quotation from Jamieson’s ‘ Dict.’ as 
to the etymology of this word, which should rather 
be written orra. It is hardly possible, at the 
present time, to treat Jamieson’s derivations 
seriously, as they often involve the wildest shots. 
I should like to say that I do not look upon ovra 
as an impossible form; on the contrary, I should 
like to know if there is authority for it. I beg 
leave to reproduce an article of mine on this word 
which appeared in the Transactions of the Philo 
logical Society, 1885-7, p. 20, for I dare say very 
few of your readers ever see these articles, though 
they frequently contain the answers to queries :— 

“ Orra, remaining, superfluous (Scand.). The word 
orra is Lowland-Scotch. The senses in Jamieson are 
various, but all arise out of the notion of remaining, 
superfluous, spare, extra. Burns, in his‘ Jolly Beggars, 
has ‘their orra duddies, i. ¢., their spare garments. Jamie- 
son’s suggestions as to the etymology are worthless. The 
word is precisely the Dan, dvrig, remaining, spare, Swed. 
éfrig, cognate with Germ. iibrig. And of course this adj. 
is from Dan. over, Swed. dfver, cf. G, dber, E. over, 
Thus orra = over-y, Cf. o'er for over.” 

Wa rer W. SKeat. 





De Leysvrn Famity (7 S. xii. 49, 133, 270, 
| 352).—I bow to the corrections of Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and thank him for them. “ William de Quincy 
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was certainly either a slip of the pen or a misprint, 
which in either case I am sorry not to have de- 
tected. Juliana de Leybourne was the heir of 
Robert de Sandwich (Rot. Claus.); but Juliana de 
Segrave, according to a paper in the Archeologia, 
was daughter and heir of John de Sandwich. I 
scarcely think they were identical. Juliana de 
Segrave occurs‘ on Close Rolls in 1312 and 1321, 
but the Ing. Post Mortem of Juliana de Ley- 
bourne, 1 Edw. III. i. 86, names her Leyburne, 
not Segrave. Moreover, on the death of John de 
Segrave, “le Uncle,” his son John, aged thirty, was 
returned his heir ‘‘of the inheritance of Juliana 
his wife” (Nicolas’s ‘ Calendar of Heirs,’ Addit. 
MS. 19,708 ; 17 Ed. III. 52); while the heirs of 
Juliana de Leybourne were her granddaughter 
Julian, Lady Hastings, aged twenty-four, and her 
son Henry de Leybourne (as heir male), the figure 
of whose age is not very legible, but it looks like 
forty-three (I. P. M., 1 Edw. III., First Numbere, 
86). HERMENTRUDE. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. By J. A. Froude. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
ANNOUNCED as a supplementary volume to the author's 
‘History of England,’ this volume, containing the story 
of Catherine “as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII.” is a vindication 
and an apologia. Since the appearance of the first volume 
of the ‘ History of Engiand’ some of the matter now 
used, the value of which cannot easily be over estimated, 
has been rendered accessible. Mr. Froude employs it to 
support the views, formerly advanced by him, which 
have brought him into strongest antagoniem to Roman 
Catholic and High Church historians, and, to a certain 
extent, to Puritan and Evangelistic writers. The work 
thus obtained is necessarily controversial, and challenges 
opposition at innumerable points, It is brilliantly 
written and closely argued; the one charge to which it is 
to some extent open being that it includes some ingenious 
special pleading. Concerning his first volume, and the 
debates to which it gave rise, Mr. Froude finds nothing 
to withdraw which he formerly said; little to alter, 
except in corrections of trivial importance; and much 
toadd, To impartiality he makes no pretence. Regard- 
ing the Reformation as “the greatest incident in Eng- 
lish history ; the root and source of the expansive force 
which has spread the Anglo-Saxon race over the globe, 
and imprinted the English genius and character on the 
constitution of mankind,” he seeks to believe tho least 
evil possible of those by whom it was wrought. Nothing 
is more just than his preliminary observation, the appli- 
cation of which is to King Henry VIII., that the more 
distinguished a man is the more talk there is concerning 
him. “Stories are current about him in his own life- 
time, guaranteed apparently by the highest authorities, 
related, insisted upon, time, place, and circumstance 
given—most of them mere malicious lies; yet, if written 
down, to reappear in memoirs a hundred years hence, 
they are likely to pass for authentic, or at least probable.” 
All but thorough is the whitewashing administered to 
Henry. The character of Catherine is, of course, treated 
with admiration, and that of More with reverence, while 
Anne Boleyn is held to be guilty of the worst charges 





brought — her, Henry, however, is earnest al)? 
through. His repudiation of Catherine is due to a sincere 
desire for the welfare of his kingdom ; to Anne, whom 
those nearest to her pronounce “‘ une grande putaine,” 
no mercy is conceivable ; and the execution of Fisher is 
defensible on the rules of conduct then prevalent. 

Mr. Froude is careful to say that he does not allow 
himself to be tempted into controversy with particular 
authors whose views dissent from his own. It is pretty 
certain, however, that the publication of the late J. 8, 
Brewer's ‘ History of Henry VIIi.,’ reviewed in these 
columns, has bad something to do with the appearance 
of the new volume. Both writers had access to the 
documents of Chapuys and Campeggio, and the conclu- 
sions drawn are widely different in many respects. The 
most interesting portion of the volume is that showing 
the growth of discontent among nobles and churchmen, 
and the constant efforts of Chapuys to secure a Spanish 
invasion. Of the political condition of Europe while the 
Pope was a prisoner to the Emperor, and of the vacilla- 
tions and perplexities of Clement vil., a striking account 
is given. The whole is pleasant reading, and constitutes 
an important contribution to our knowledge of a period 
of altogether exceptional interest. As regards its pole- 
mical purpoee, it will confirm in their views those who 
are already on the side of the brilliant historian, and 
will be regarded as an offence the more by those who 
abide by Lingard. Possessors of Mr. Froude’s ‘ History’ 
cannot do other than obtain this volume, which, besides 
being indispensable to the completion of the work, is in 
its author’s best and most agsured style. 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and Edited by Joseph 
Jacobs, (Nutt.) 

From the inexhaustible stores of Celtic folk-tales Mr. 
Jacobs has extracted a companion volume to his ‘ English 
Fairy Tales.’ To a certain extent he has popularized 
the stories, introducing, in a few cases, an incident in 
one story into another. He bas thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing a volume that will be read by all classes with 
delight, while for the student he has supplied all desir- 
able information in the shape of notes and references, 
Mr. Nutt, bimself an ardent folk-lorist, has given the 
work all possible luxury of paper and print, and, in 
addition, some delightful illustrations by Mr. John D. 
Botten. To all lovers of fairy story the book makes, 
accordingly, most direct appeal. Many of the stories, 
especially those of Irish origin, are very striking. 
‘Connla and the Fairy Maiden’ and ‘The Story of 
Deirdre’ are among the best. In imaginative gifts, and 
in reckless drollery, Irish stories take precedence of 
most others. Among Welsh tale: are ‘Beth Gellert’ 
and ‘The Wooing of Olwen,.’ The volume is delightful, 
and worthy in all respects of the able editor of Folk- 
lore, 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. By Ernest Laviase. 

Translated by Stephen Louis Simeon. (Bentley & Son.) 
QuakRE!s between fathers and sons of royal blood have 
not been uncommon, and in one or two instances at least 
fatal results have followed. More than one father of 
our Hanoverian line has expressed loudly his dislike of 
his heir apparent, A feud so bitter as that between 
Frederick William of Prussia and his son, Frederick the 
Great, has, however, rarely been recorded. Not wholly 
unhappy was it in result, since the cruel experiences of 
Frederick at the hands of bis maniacal father helped to- 
form his character. In some respects the influence was 
prejudicial, but in the main it was fortifying. Frederick 
had more than one of the vices which servitude is apt to 
beget. Inthe main he profited by the sharp teaching 
he received, and learnt the not unneeded lessons of 
patience and self-restraint. With his character as seen 
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in the pages of Carlyle reading Englishmen are familiar. 
A knowledge, moreover, of his early sufferings is a part 
of the stock of information a man of average gifts is 
expected to possess, M. Lavisse has, however, presénted 
us with a spectacle of the long-sustained and all but 
fatal feud more animated and more dramatic than we 
previously possessed. A considerable section of his work 
is devoted to Frederick William, a knowledge of whore 
strange, brutal, malignant, and yet in a sense virile 
nature is necessary to the comprehension of the drama 
which is developed. To read of the cruelties of this 
German porker makes the blood boil, and the picture of 
a German court in the last century is sufficient to recorn- 
cile us to the worst phases of Stuart rule. Pictures of 
orgies almost equalling those in the worst caricatures 
of Rowlandson are exhibited, and we see, after the 
retreat of the ladies, the men dancing with one another, 
and Frederick William himeelf, in spite of the gout, 
capering with a veteran, such as Pannewitz or some 
other survivor of Malplaquet, When Frederick William 
is not tearing the hair out of his son’s head or thumping 
mercilessly his daughter with his stick we find him 
using expressions concerning this young lady, the pro- 
posed wife of a Prince of Wales, with which M. Zola 
would hesitate to defile his pages, At another time, at 
the residence of a neighbouring monarch, he is favoured 
with a spectacle, the description of which might have 
been taken from ‘ Le Moyen de Parvenir.’ A flavour of 
incest, even, is not wanting, and one phase at least might 
have been extracted from some life of a Borgia. With our 
own history this record is closely associated, and the nego- 
tiations for a double marriage between the Prince and 
Princess of Prussia and members of the English royal 
family form a species of background to the whole. 
story is well told, and is convincingly true. 
rities have been consulted, and the account of the 
attempted escape of Frederick, of his father’s ensuing 
madness, of the ultimate reconciliation, and of the mar- 
riages of Frederick and of Wilhelmina, is more stirring 
than aromance. A principal source of information has 


been the political correspondence in the archives of the | 
The transla- 


French Foreign Office from 1725 to 1733. 
tion is vigorous and idiomatic, and there are few pointe 
at which the fact that it was not written in the English 


vernacular will suggest itself. 


Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Sir 
Daniel Wileon, LL.D. Part XII. (A. & C. Black.) 
Wirn the appearance of the twelfth part this new and 
greatly amended edition of a standard work is brought 
to a completion. It was called for, and will be welcomed, 
Besides supplying title - page, Xc., and a creditable 
index, the concluding part gives excellent views of Grey 
Friars’ Church, Trinity Hospital, the North Bow Port, 
Holyrood Palace, &c. Much very interesting matter is 

included in the appendices. 


The Songs of Sappho. By James 8, Gasby-Smith. (Wash- 
ington, Stormont & Jackson.) 

Faom the Washington University Press has been issued 

an edition of Sappho from the text of Wharton, London, 

with a well-executed translation in verse and a memoir. 

The little volume, which is prettily got up, will commend 

itself to scholars and lovers of verse. 


A sPEcIAL number of the Graphic is devoted to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, of whose career many 
illustrations are given. 


Tue Rev. John Hoskyns Abrahall, of whose death 
we hear, sent to ‘N. & Q.’ at different times contri- 
butions on various subject. He was born in 1829, and 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he gained the 
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Chancellor's prize for Latin verse in 1850. He took 
second class in 1852. In the following year he waselee 

to a fellowship at Lincoln College. in 1861 he was 
stituted to the living of Combe Longa, near Woodetogey 
Mr. Hoskyns Abraha!l was an old-fashioned scholar, dee 
voted to his books, and fond to the last of turning Latiy 
epigrams. His published works include ‘ Versiculi ; 
Varieties Latin and English,’ and ‘ Western Woods onl 
Waters.’ 


Mr. J. T. Wisk, of 52, Ashley Road, Crouch Hill, NX, 
invites the participation of those interested in includi 
a performance of the ‘ Cenci’ among the commemorationg 
of the Shelley Centenary. 

‘Tur Hovsr or CRoMWELL: a Genealogical History 
of the Descendants of the Protector,’ by James Way 
is announced for early publication by Mr, Elliot Stock, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notions 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bet 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes ts 
appear. Correepondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


JoxaATHAN Bovucniter.—Annandale’s ‘ Ogilvie’s Die 
tionary ’ is in good repute, and is serviceable for ordinary 
purposes, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, EC. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Now ready, price 1@s crown 8vo. cloth, lettered, 


N UcES ETYMOLOGICEA 
a 


London: TRUBNER & CO, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


OMES of FAMILY NAMES 
600 pp. 10s. 6d. By H. B. GUPPY 
Notes and Queries :—'' A very useful book indeed, which merits a place 
in the library between Mr. Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames’ and Cane 
Taylor's ‘ Words and Piaces.’”’ 
Atheneum :—" A workmanlike volume, which we cordially recommend 
to all students of English family nomenciature.”’ 
HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall 





NEW BOOK BY THE EARL OF BELMORE. 


HISTORY OF THE CORRY 
FAMILY OF CASTLECOOLE. 


By the EARL of BELMORE, G.C.M.G., 
Author of ‘ The History of the Two Ulster Manors of Finagh 
and Coole and ‘ Parliamentary Memoirs of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone.’ 
Svo. 10s. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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